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Four $100 Prizes for Teachers 


Four prizes, of one hundred dollars each, may be awarded to teachers 
of the deaf at the Anniversary Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf next June. The awards will be 
provided by the Melville Bell Memorial Fund, an endowment presented to 
the Association by Alexander Graham Bell in honor of his father, and any 
teacher is eligible to compete. 


The subjects are as follows: (1) Speech, (2) Speech Reading, (3) 
Training of Residual Hearing, (4) Language. 


These are the rules: 


1. The contest is open to all persons except those employed by the Association. 

2. Any contestant may submit more than one paper, on more than one of the 
designated subjects, if desired. 

3. Each paper should contain not less than 5,000 words, and must be of suffi- 
cient merit, in the opinion of the judges, to justify the prize. 

4. All papers must be typed or very legibly written, on only one side of the paper. 

5. All papers must be in the hands of the Editor of the Volta Review not later 
than February 1, 1940. 

6. Each paper must be signed with a key or nom de plume. The writer’s name 
must not appear on the paper, but must accompany it in a sealed envelope bearing the 
key or pen-name. This envelope will not be opened until after the decision of the 
judges has been reached. 

7. <A Certificate of Merit will be awarded to each contestant, not a prize winner, 
whose contribution warrants such recognition, in the opinion of the judges. 

8. A committee of three for each of the four subjects will evaluate the papers 
and decide upon the prizes and certificates. 

9. All papers submitted will become the property of the Volta Bureau, and may 
be published in the Volta Review or elsewhere if desired. Papers not desired for 
publication will be returned to the authors if postage is provided. 


Preference will be given to papers discussing the practical applica- 
tion of principles rather than the principles themselves. 


It is suggested, but not required, that the paper on Speech embody 
references to the value of the Melville Bell Symbols. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PRIZE FOR PUPILS 


The pupils of schools for the deaf, as well as their teachers, will have 
an opportunity to win a prize and to'receive it before the members of the 
Association at the Anniversary Celebration in June, 1940. It is hoped that 
at least one class from every school will enter the contest. 


The subject will be: Alexander Graham Bell: His Work for the Deaf. 


These are the rules: 


1. All papers must be in the hands of the Editor of the Volta Review not later 
than May 1, 1940. 

2. Each paper should contain not less than 1,000 words, and must be of sufficient 
merit, in the opinion of the judges, to justify the prize. 

3. All papers must be typed, or very legibly written, on only one side of the paper. 

4. Each paper must be signed with a key or nom de plume. The writer’s name 
must not appear on the paper, but must accompany it in a sealed envelope bearing the 
key or pen-name. This envelope will not be opened until after the decision of the judges 
has been reached. 

5. All papers submitted will become the property of the Volta Bureau, and may 
be published in the Volta Review or elsewhere if desired. Papers not desired for 
publication will be returned to the authors if postage is provided. 


A committee of three judges will evaluate the papers and decide upon 
the prize. The judges will also award a Certificate of Merit to each con- 
testant, not a prize winner, whose contribution warrants such recognition. 
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Vocational Survey of the Graduating Class 
of the California School for the Deaf 


By C. G. BLUETT 


Introduction 


at Berkeley, there are approximately 

three hundred and thirty students. 
They come from all parts of the state and 
the great majority are deaf. Only a few 
hard of hearing students have been ad- 
mitted to this residential school when spe- 
cial circumstances in their situations 
made this advisable. 

Students are admitted to the school at 
the age of six years. The deaf are taught 
to read and write, to speak and to read 
the lips. Sound apparatus is used when 
applicable. The graduating class is at 
about 9th grade level. Those who are 
able to pass the 10th year level of the 
Stanford Achievement Test are permitted 
to enter Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D. C. All of the students spend part of 
the time in vocational preparation, which 
includes printing, shoe repairing, cabinet 
work and _ upholstering, dressmaking, 
baking, horticulture and art. 

Those who do not go to Gallaudet Col- 
lege return to their homes to take their 
places in the normally hearing world. Some 
of them come to the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for additional training, 
others do not require the services of the 
Bureau but find it possible to work out 
their own programs with the aid of their 
parents and friends; some, however, do 
not find employment at the work for which 
they have been trained, but drift about 
looking for any kind of work they can 
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find, a very difficult procedure for a deaf 
person. Usually the last group do not 
regard seriously the vocational training 
they received at the school for the deaf. 
Their expressed interests are for jobs for 
which they are not adapted and have no 
training. 

Any physically handicapped person 
should become exceptionally well trained 
in order to compete with non-handicapped 
workers. Deaf persons experience un- 
usual difficulty in securing adequate train- 
ing in the usual public school evening 
classes or in private schools, because of 
their inability to hear. Because of their 
language handicap they do not make good 
progress with correspondence ‘instruction. 
It is essential therefore that deaf students 
learn their trades before they leave the 
school where special facilities for teaching 
them are provided. 

When these persons lightly cast aside 
training that they have received over a 
period of several years, training to which 
they should cling tenaciously, it is tragic. 
If anything can be done to make their 
selections more effective, to open their 
eyes to their opportunities in the school, 
to wed them to their vocational choices 
for life, then that effort is worth while, 
for they will never have equivalent oppor- 
tunity. 

Purpose 


With these considerations in mind, the 
vocational rehabilitation representative 
set himself the following objectives: 
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(1) To visit the school for the deaf to fa- 
miliarize himself with the environment in which 
the students are trained. To visit not only the 
shops but to observe the methods of teaching 
speech and language: in brief to build up a 
background for further study. 

(2) To administer objective 
graduating class measuring the performance of 
this group on these tests in comparison with 
the general population. 

(3) To recommend vocational programs for 
each member of the class on the basis of test 
data and personal interview. 

(4) On the basis of these data to recom- 
mend procedures that might ally the work of 
this Bureau with that of the school more ef- 
fectively. 


tests to the 


Method 


The rehabilitation representative 
graciously conducted through the shops 
and permitted to observe the students at 
work, to talk with the instructors, to ask 
questions and to receive volunteered ad- 
vice. He was also allowed the opportu- 
nity to visit the primary classes, to ob- 
serve the methods of teaching the begin- 
ning students breath control, vocabulary, 
sentence structure. He was introduced to 
the mysteries of the sign language by the 
supervising teacher. In brief, he was ac- 
corded every courtesy and allowed the 
freedom of the school in making observa- 


was 


tions. 

The eleven members of the graduating 
class were interviewed privately, by the 
vocational rehabilitation representative, in 
a room set aside by the principal. A vo- 
cational rehabilitation application 
filled in for the student by the interviewer. 
\ rapid summary of the student’s personal 
history was completed and a statement of 
his vocational plan was requested. The 
data thus obtained were checked against 
school records. 

On subsequent days the students were 
subjected to the following tests: 


Vental 

l. Otis Self Administering 
Ability, Higher Form A. 

2. Army Beta (Revised) 

3. Worksample No. 95 (O’Connor) Vocabulary 
Wechanical 

1. Minnesota Paper Form Board Series B-B. 

2. Minnesota Spatial Relations, Boards A, B, 
C, and D. 


of Mental 


Test 


was’ 
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Vanual 

1. Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 

2. O'Connor Finger Dexterity 

3. O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity 
Personality 

1. Adjustment 
Interests 

2. Specific 
Stewart. 


Inventory—Bell 


Interests Inventory-—Brainard & 


Results 


We do not propose to discuss the schoo! 
facilities in this paper. It is sufficient to 
say that the writer was greatly impressed 
with the problem of teaching the deaf and 
marveled at the progress the students dis. 
played. He did succeed in securing a 
better understanding of the vocational 
problems of the group which he was about 
to interview and that was his purpose. 

The results of the tests that were ad- 
ministered are now presented and will be 
followed by the recommended programs 
for each student. 

The Otis S. A. Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Form A, was selected because of 
the ease of administration, the wide appli- 
cability of its norms and the fact that it 
has been correlated with the Revised Army 
Beta. However the average age of the 
class is about 20 years so that the Higher 
Form was not misapplied. The purpose 
of the test was not to demonstrate that 
these young persons are handicapped in 
the use of language but to measure the 
handicap. 

From Table I it will be seen that the 
range of raw scores on the Otis Test is 
from 8 to 38 and the median is 26. There- 
fore 50 per cent of the students achieved 
scores not exceeding 26, whereas the me- 
dian score for the general (normally 
hearing) population at age 18 or above, is 
42.1 

These results taken alone create the im- 
pression that persons so often retain who 
are unacquainted with the problems of the 
deaf child in conquering language. It is 
good therefore to turn immediately to other 
results. The Revised Army Beta raw 
scores range from 82 to 112. The Median 





1All standard score equivalents are taken from Apti- 
tudes. und Aptitude Testing, by W. V. Bingham, 
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Table I.—Comparative Scores on Mental Ability and Vocabulary Tests for Members of 





























Test the Graduating Class of the California School for the Deaf 
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rpose. ae ee cae s- ae ee 
‘ere ad- Hard of Hearing. 
will be Explanation of Column Heads and Scores 
rograms Otis Scores are the raw scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability Higher 
Form A. 
os Standard Scores indicate the distance above or below the median score: therefore 5.0 repre- 
Ability, sents the median or 50 percentile score and in this instance all Otis scores fell below the 50 per- 
ause of centile score for the public school (normally hearing) population of 18 years or over. 
o ea I. Q. These ratios apply to the Otis test. They are not the same as those derived from the 
= Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon but they are comparable. 
that it M. A. These are the mental age equivalents of the raw scores in years and months. It should 
d Army be remembered that mental maturity is considered by Otis to be attained at age 18 and the average 


f th mental age for the general population as measured during the war was a little over 13 years. (Army 
0 e Mental Tests, Yokum and Yerkes.) 

Higher Beta Scores. Raw scores obtained on the Revised Army Beta (non-language test of mental 
ability). 


Pus: M. A, Equivalent mental ages of raw scores, comparable to previous column of mental ages 
ite that derived from the test involving language. 

yped in i. @. These ratios are derived by the process described in reference 2, Kellogg and Morton, 
are ie by means of which from any Beta score an Otis score may be predicted, and hence an I. Q. The 


discrepancy between this column and the previous I. Q. column is ascribed to language. 
Voc. Score. Raw scores obtained on O’Connor Worksample No. 95—Vocabulary test. To be 
hat the studied in relation to the differences between the I. Q. columns. 
Test ie i. — The rank on the vocabulary test each student received in relation to the other ten in 
= aed e class, 











There- 
a Table I1.—Comparative Scores on Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
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is 99, Mental Age 16 years 4 months, or 
equivalent to a raw score on the Otis Test 
of 49 or I. Q. 107.2. The vast language 
handicap under which these students labor 
thus becomes apparent immediately. 

The above results are verified by means 
of a vocabulary test, O’Connor Work- 
sample No. 95. Scores on this test range 
from 34 to 58; the median is 40. Not one 
of these scores approaches the 9th grade 
average of 74 for both sexes, or the aver- 
age of 66 for age 12 years. Since these 
scores fall below the average 9th grade 
level, the actual grade or age norm at- 
tained is not provided in the manual and 
therefore can not be stated, but the lan- 
guage deficiency is apparent. 


The Language Difficulty 


Persons who do not know words, who 
cannot understand clearly what they read, 
can not be expected to do well in a test 
involving language. A normally hearing 
person who has been isolated and has not 
had opportunity to hear and use words 
may show the same surprising variation 
in his performance on a non-language test 
that these deaf students display, but a 
normally hearing person who has had op- 
portunities equal to others of his age and 
who does not attain his norm on a test 
involving language will seldom improve his 
performance to any extent on a non-lan- 
guage test. (Note that F. P., a hard of 
hearing boy who achieved the highest ve- 
cabulary score, achieved a mental age in 
the Otis test equivalent to his M. A. in 
the Beta test. He has a 55 per cent hear- 
ing loss but was 14 years of age before he 
became hard of hearing.) These deaf stu- 
dents turned in performances that increased 
the median mental age 3 years 10 months. 

Abstract words proved to be their great- 
est handicap on the vocabulary test. The 
deaf student is accustomed to deriving 
meaning from manual equivalents, there- 
fore the word “pliable” means “leather,” 
“paper” or pliable material, not a synonym 
“flexible.” Likewise “muddled” is clearly 





“Kellogg, C. E., and Morton, N. W. 
Examination; Personnel Journal, Vol. 
August 1934, pp. 94-100. 


Revised Beta 
13, No. 2, 
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“drunk”; not its synonym “confused,” 
These two examples were most apparent, 

The introduction to the vocabulary test 
provides a graded list of 10 words. Of 
this list the word “Bulletin” was missed 
by but one boy, but “Averse” was missed 
by all. The other words missed by nine 
or more in the group were “bludgeon,” 
“proclivity” and “frugivorous,” but the 
word “redolent” placed last in the list was 
missed by only three. 

Correlation between the vocabulary 
scores and Otis scores calculated by the 
Method of Rank Differences* resulted in 
V .72 + .10, over seven times the 
probable error and therefore significant 
even though the number of cases are few. 
In contrast to this the correlation by tle 
same method between the Otis scores and 
Beta scores resulted in \/ = .56 + .1), 
not quite four times the probable error and 
of negligible significance. 


Mechanical 


Scores obtained by the class on the Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board range from 31 
to 58, the median being 47, Standard’ 
Score 6.6, equal to or exceeding approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the general popula- 
tion. It is apparent that if the Minnesota 


Paper Form Board measures aptitude for | 


mechanical occupations, these — students 
have it. Scores equivalent to Standard 
Score 7 and 7.5 equaling and exceeding 
97 to 99 per cent of the general popula 
tion are generously sprinkled through this 
column and not one student fell below aver- 
age. It is to be remembered that this 
paper and pencil test has nothing to do 
with manipulation. 

In order to verify these scores the Min- 
nesota Spatial Relations Test, Boards A, 


B, C, & D were administered by the method | 


recommended by Bingham; namely, allow: 
ing Board A to be tried as practice, then 
the cumulative scores for Boards B, C, & 
D are recorded. These scores verify the 
Paper Form Board scores; the median 
score becoming 662 or Standard Score 5.9, 





3Statistics in Psychology and Education, Henry E. 
Garretson. 

‘For explanation of Standard Scores, see below 
Table I 
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Table VI.—Comparative Scores and Ranks of Specific Interests of Deaf Men and 





Women Students 
\. Individual Scores of Men 

Rank RD. Wi. BM FP. JP. ES. SV... Tom 
1. Scientific 23 20 20 18 25 22 23 15] 

2. Observation 25 20 22 17 24 23 19 150 

3. Mechanical Work 25 25 16 15 25 23 15 144 

1. Experimental 25 18 20 14 24 21 21 143 

5. Outdoor Activities 24 20 18 22 22 16 19 141 

6.5 Order 21 19 18 25 24 19 14 140 
6.5 Study 25 17 21 21 23 24 9 140 
8. Fine Manual ys 20 18 12 24 17 2] 137 

9. Skilled Manual 22 15 18 17 25 19 20 136 

10. Leadership 23 16 20 21 19 18 18 135 
ll. Esthetic 2] 20 18 18 21 23 13 134 
12.5 Physical Work 21 16 18 2] 21 20 16 133 
12.5 Commercial 25 16 18 20 22 14 18 133 
14. Vocal Expression 22 20 22 16 21 15 16 132 
15. Mathematics 19 20 19 15 24 20 14 131 
16. Creative Imag. 19 20 18 19 19 14 16 125 
7. Drawing & Art 20 20 18 7 20 13 16 114 

18. Social Activity 18 19 17 15 16 1] 16 112 
19. Literary 15 14 14 16 20 15 7 101 
20. Music 10 15 22 18 6 19 10 100 
Total 2,632 





The highest possible score for any one individual for any one interest is 25: therefore the 
highest possible score for any one interest for the group of seven men is 175, and for the four 


women 100. 











Table VI-B. Individual Scores for Women 


results indicate an ability on the 





Rank Specific Interest H.D. C.E. P.S. M.S. Total part of the deaf students to read 
I a oo" 25 4 = = a rapidly; to be aware of and to de. 
ye ysica or 23 25 y 22 ; aie ee fo) ee 

5. Gockel Aotieles 0 493 —(s«B gg _—itect_ error which is indicative of 
1. Esthetic 3 238 14 2 87 clerical aptitude. The tests are 
5. Outdoor - 19 250-2318 85 of importance to the individual 
6. Observation 2 #19 #21 21 BB I e 

7. Study 3 #16 «lt (24 ai) program but are not of particular | 
8. Creative Imag. 22 18 16 21 iis interest in relation to the group re- 
9. Manual 16 22 15 23 7 stilts 

10. Leadership 17 18 17 23 75 eran 

ll. Artistic 6 BB tb 2 74 Manual 

12. Commercial 20 20 8 23 7] Tl | oo ares 3 
13. Vocal Expression. 18 16 13 19 66 op Manual Tests results pre 
14 ‘Bhatheuatics 18 18 6 2» 64 sented in Table IV show these deaf 
15. Literary 21 1 =«610—C 9 3. students to have only average 
oe “ree Exp. rd Pe 7 / pe manual and tweezer dexterity but 
18.5 Mechanical 7 & B Fi 56 high average finger dexterity. For- 
18.5 Experimental 21 8 2 bb 26 tunately, occupations requiring 
20. Music 14 10 15 > 44 : : 

sol fast manual operations are feasible 

a > poe 1458 for the majority, but about fifty 





about .6 standard units below the Paper 
form Board Median. and therefore in close 
agreement. 
Clerical 

Table II] presents results for the Min- 
nesota Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers, Short from 1 & 2. The median score 
for numbers is 109, or standard score 5.8; 
names, 92, or standard score 5.3. These 


per cent would be dubious pros- 
pects for operations requiring the use of 
small tools. 


Adjustment 
Table V presents interesting data on the 
home, health, social and emotional ad- 
justment of these students as measured by 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
Line “a” is the total score for the group 
in the particular phase of adjustment indi- 
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cated in the column in Table V. Line “b” 
is the average score for the group; while 
line “c” presents the average score for the 
high school boys and girls, respectively, on 
which the test was standardized. Therefore 
the average score on Home Adjustment for 
the group of deaf and hard of hearing boys 
being studied (line b) falls in the limits of 
the average range for the general school 
population, (line c). Health, emotional ad- 
justment, and the average of the total ad- 
justment scores fall within the range of the 
average scores for the general school popu- 
lation, while the average for social adjust- 
ment even falls below the average for the 
general population. 

The average score on home, social, emo- 
tional and total adjustment for the group 
of deaf and hard of hearing girls falls be- 
low the average for the general school 
population of girls. Therefore, since high 
scores indicate maladjustment and low 
scores good adjustment, these girls are in- 
dicated to be better adjusted in their home. 
social and total adjustment than are the 
general population of high school girls and 
are on the average as well adjusted physi- 
cally. 

We do not know the reason for the above 
results, but it must be remembered that 
these deaf and hard of hearing girls are 
being educated in an environment adapted 
to their limitations. They are not bom- 
barded by outside adult activities as the 
general population of high school girls are 
disturbed; they are living a congenial life 
among themselves. When they return to 
their homes their attitudes may change, but 
we do not have data with which to verify 
this conjecture. 

The boys have the same advantages that 
the girls experience but perhaps are more 
concerned regarding their responsibilities 
of the future. Further study is required 
before any conclusion can be drawn but it 
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is evident that the school administration 
is to be congratulated on the poise with 
which both boys and girls are facing their 
situation. 

Interests 

Scientific interests take first place among 
the deaf boys, and music last place, among 
20 interests sampled by the Brainard-Stew- 
art Specific Interests Inventory. Music also 
takes last place among the women as would 
be expected; but an interest in maintaining 
order and neatness is first, while scientific 
interests rank 17th. 

Other strong interests among the men 
are observation of people and things, me- 
chanical work, experiment and outdoor ac- 
tivity. Interest in orderly procedure is not 
far down the list, since it ranks equally with 
an interest in study in sixth place. Interest 
in Fine Manual and Skilled Manual activi- 
ties rank 8th and 9th. For the group of 
men as a class, their interests are com- 
patible with occupations that they will fol- 
low and with these interests they should do 
a high class of mechanical or skilled manual 
work leading to scientific procedures. 

The women are strongly interested in 
physical, social, and esthetic activities and 
their interest in outdoor activities ranks 
equally with that of the men at 5th place. 
Observation, study and creative imagina- 
tion claim next places, then manual activi- 
ties. As a group, the girls’ interests would 
lend themselves to occupations requiring 
physical and manual activity preferably 
outdoors, among people, and of esthetic 
nature or in esthetic surroundings. They 
are willing to observe carefully, to study 
and to inculcate creative imagination, an 
order not too easily filled, yet depicting a 
healthy group interested in life. 

Table VI presents the list of interests 
sampled; the comparative scores for men 
and women and ranks for each interest, in 
each group. (To be continued) 





It appears to the Committee that there is urgent need for research over a wide 


range of problems of auditory deficiency. 


These problems occur over the range of edu- 


cational and social processes; extend into the domain of legal and economic conditions; 
and bear upon the development and adjustment of the auditorially deficient individual, 
from the point of view of his personal interests, as well as that of his value to society.— 
Recommendations of the National Research Council—Second Conference on Problems 


of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 1929. 
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ELLO, Teachers of the Deaf Who 

Read the Votta Review. This is 

the department apprentice calling 
again. Thanks to those of you who greet- 
ed said apprentice last month with words 
of welcome. Thanks even to you who read 
the department pages in a non-committal 
To those who just looked at the 
pictures—let the artist thank you. 

All who have suggestions to make con- 
cerning these pages are hereby invited to 
do so. But when you tell what you don’t 
like be sure to tack on something you do 
like, for apprentices are like the children 
we teach, in needing a bit of encourage- 
ment to keep going. 

Here’s wishing you and your pupils 
plenty of nice autumn weather, plenty of 
walks and hikes and trips, and may the 
October pay envelopes be prompt! 


silence. 





Concerning Study 


We were on our way back from lunch at 
the school cafeteria, this pleasant October 
day, when we heard voices raised in what 
was an argumentative if not acrimonious 
conversation. 

Ahead of us, under some trees, where 
benches still invite loitering, a group of fel- 
low teachers were talking together. 

“Gosh! The interdepartmental row is on 
again,” my companions sighed. We'd bet- 
ter get over there and listen in, or they 
might be criticising us and we'd be unable 
to answer them—if we weren’t there!” 

So we wended our way to ihe trees. 

“No, Miss C—, that’s not the real diff- 
culty,” one of the men teachers was say- 


ing in his plain-spo- 
ken masculine fash- 
ion. “The trouble is. 
pupils who come to 
us from your 
partment don’t know 


how to study. Be- = 


cause they are deaf, ~—} 


de- 






you do too much for Se, 

them—help them ps 

too much with ev- ‘“QiY’ Q¥. Vas 
io ee a 


erything. They sim- ~ 
ply haven’t learned how to study.” 

“Neither have your pupils! At least the 
ones you promoted to me this fall haven't,” 
snapped Miss C—’s chum, who is one 
grade ahead of the man teacher. “I’m 
having a terrible time trying to get them to 
use text books. They can’t study!” 

Everybody laughed, including the poor 
man teacher, but he reddened. “You're 
wrong there,” he protested. “Maybe my 
pupils don’t read text books too hard for 
them, but they do study. At least they 
think, and what is study but thinking?” 

“It’s more than that,” several others in- 
sisted. 

“Sometimes it’s habit formation,” a pri- 
mary teacher said, “building good habits 
—sewing and writing and spelling—” 

“Habit formation doesn’t have to be 
taught. You should see Dominic Del Rus- 
so biting his finger nails,” the faculty 
would-be-funny-man remarked. 

“That’s exactly my point,” the other man 
teacher present said. “Bad habits form 
themselves just as good habits do. You 
teachers of younger children try to teach 
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writing and _ spelling 

“id, and gym and what not, 

yp a Ny and you ignore the 

A thinking part, so that 
all the children are do- 
ing is to get a lot of 
lazy, slipshod ways—” 

“O, come off! Where 
do you get that?” the 
teachers of younger 
children protested in- 
dignantly, and some 
one hastened to say, “Here comes the Col- 
lege Squad. Let’s ask them for definitions 
of study.” 

Those of our staff working for their M. 
A’s. are always glad to be informative, and 
one of them immediately produced a defi- 
nition: “Study is the work necessary in the 
assimilation of ideas, the application of 
the mind to a subject for the satisfaction 
of a felt need. I didn’t make it up. It’s 
McMurry’s definition. Felt need. Get 
that? Jimmy works hours every day learn- 
ing football because he wants to play on 
the sixth team.” 

“So study can apply to things besides 
books,” the primary teacher murmured. 

“Of course!” the College Squad was vo- 
ciferous. “We can consult people as well 
as books! A bird study class going out 
with an ornithologist, or young people in 
a dancing class are studying—applying 
their minds to get something they want 
to know, and feel the need of knowing.” 

“Lots of folks never do learn how to 
study, though,” another College Squadder 
said, “because they haven't begun to ac- 
quire proper study habits when small chil- 


“s 


dren.” 

“But deaf children! How on earth can 
you expect little deaf tots to study?” 

“All the more reason for early begin- 
nings. You see, there are different kinds 
of study: the habit formation kind, like 
learning to write, and the memorizing kind, 
and the appreciation kind, and—and judg- 
ment—what you have to use in chemistry 
problems, or mining engineering, or in 
designing or—" 

“Please! Let’s stick to the studying deaf 
children need.” the primary teacher 


’ 


uw 


~ 


begged. “I really want you to tell me how 
I should begin with little deaf children.” 

“Well, you have to start with super- 
vised study, or supervised group study,” 
the Squad member nearest her M.A. told 
us. “With little children sometimes you 
have to study with them, at first, so they'll 
get the idea. And you have to be sure 
they know what they are going to study. 
It has to be interesting to them. And they 
have to give their whole attention to it.” 

“Quite a bit you’re asking of my tiny 
children.” 

“Not too much. Suppose they are learn- 
ing a verse of the Christmas Carol. It 
will be interesting to them if they are going 
to use it in the Christmas entertainment. 
They must know exactly which verse they 
are to learn, and be able to speak each 
word, and know what it means. 

“Yes, study must be purposeful,” some- 
body else put in. “The girls learning to 
knit now are working hard because they 
want to make those new scarfs for them- 
selves.” 

“But how about the child mastering his 
arithmetic combinations?” 

“Making that sort of study interesting 
is the teacher’s problem. Some activities 
are interesting to all children—things like 
time telling and changing money. But 
things like combinations, requiring drill 
and overlearning—it’s up to the teacher to 
provide plenty of games and devices so 
that the children will enjoy studying. Some 
children study better working with other 
children. In Mrs. G—’s room I saw four 
of her youngsters playing a subtraction 
game. Others were playing teacher with 
the flash cards. One boy was working 
best, all alone, and I heard him working 
to master the combinations on his own 
flash cards.” 

“But how can I make six year old Tom- 
my want to improve his Sh?” inquired the 
“Is that studying?” 
was the prompt answer. 


primary teacher. 
“It should be!” 
“Tommy should want to get a better Sh. 
He should be interested to ‘tell mother’ or 
somebody. Then he should be helped to 
give his whole attention, for a few min- 
utes, to that work. The moment he lags 
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and plays, or whimpers, the work on Sh 
should be stopped. Otherwise he will get 
into lazy study habits right at the start. 
You must have gone by plenty of school 
rooms where all the children were playing 
with hand mirrors—supposed to be work- 


ing on their speech, P23, 


(3.2 i 


Ra 


but really not caring 
a whit whether they 
dropped the mirrors 
or looked at them- | f=. 
selves or wiggled the 
sunlight around the / | 
That’s where - = 
right down in be- 





room. 
bad study habits start 
ginning classes.” 

“Hooray!” shouted the man teacher who 
had made the first criticism. 

“But they don’t end there,” the teacher 
nearest her M.A. announced. “You upper 
grade teachers are very proud of your 
group work, but often when a group of 
children are working together—deaf chil- 
dren I’m talking about—their purpose is 
not clear to them, their attention is wav- 
ering, their interest isn’t really on the prob- 
lem, and the group lesson isn’t anything 
but a waste of time. These children aren’t 
ready for group work, unless it is super- 
vised. They'd be much better off studying 
separately, under the teacher’s supervision. 
But when there is a good group leader, and 
the personnel of the group is right, and 


they are able to maintain interest, work , 


together pleasantly, and check results, then 
group study is fine. It’s all up to the 
teacher.” 

“Thanks for the information, anyway,” 
wailed one of the upper grade teachers. 
“Seems to me you're asking the impos- 
sible!” 

“No,” the primary teacher said slowly. 
“I’ve got a lot out of this discussion. “I 
like that idea—that little Tommy working 
on his Sh is studying—” 

“Provided he is working—and his teach- 
er isn’t doing it all,” put in the Near-to- 
Her-M.A. “If he is interested, and con- 
centrating his whole attention on the Sh. 
and sure what he is working for—” 
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“Of course with older children we 
should help them work up to individual 
study—unsupervised,” one of the others in 
the College Squad felt it incumbent on her 
to add. “A boy or girl should be respon- 
sible for his own studying, and should be 
able to check the result for himself.” 

“But even the little child learning the 
Christmas Carol can check his result, said 
the M.A. lady. “If the child next him can 
say it better, after the group has studied 
together with the teacher, then he knows 
he needs more study.” 

“How about books? Don't the children 
need help in learning to use books, finding 
the table of contents, the index, and para- 
graph headings? How to find answers to 
their questions?” 

“Certainly. But that’s another story, 
What we teachers have to bear in mind is 
that it’s as much our work to help these 
little deaf pupils of ours build up good 
study habits as it is to teach them anything 
else. Also, that it’s a slow process. If 
we allow small children to write carelessly, 
we re letting them waste the good writing 
habits they have begun, and letting them 
initiate habits of carelessness. If we let 
them dawdle and play over their Self Help 
Arithmetic books, we’re letting them get 
habits of laziness. Better no study at all!” 

“Well, there goes the bell. I’m off to 
help Tommy study his Sh,” said the pri- 
mary teacher, and we all yelled after her. 
“Poor Tommy!” 


At Fall Special Ed Conferences 


Hunting Your Morning Class 


Hurry round the corner. Never mind that 
tree. 

In Building A4, teachers, who teach the 
deaf, will be. 

Now, is this building A4? No, this is Build- 
ing B. 

Go down two blocks and up two more. 

And hurry to the topmost floor. 

Rush in. You’re late. Sit down. 
goop! 

This is the Orthogenic group! 


You 
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At Fall Special Ed Conferences 
Constant Atiender 


There’s Mrs. Daniel Durban 

Of Special Ed a pillar. 

She'd rather hear a long report 
Than see a movie thriller. 

To keep her off committees, 

Or home, you'd have to kill her. 


The Evening Meeting 


The famous woman speaking 

Wears a shimmery white gown. 

It ripples, most becoming, 

As she’s striding up and down. 

She speaks of education, 

Its dangers, its great task, 

Then pauses to inquire 

If a question we would ask. 

And every woman teacher 

Who has heard the dame’s address 

Is wishing she might ask her, 

“Where did you buy that dress?” 

The Evening Soiree 

Slippers hurt, but walking’s fine, 
Down the long reception line. 
“Will you dance or play a bridge game? 
Do what you prefer,” they said. 
Well, we taught before we came here. 
We'd prefer to go to bed. 


Teachers I Have Known 
Marianna Armstrong 


The first time we saw Marianna we 
gasped. She looked sixteen, though she 
was twenty-two, and a full fledged teacher 
of the deaf. But that wasn’t why we 
gasped. This dull rainy morning she was 
wearing a red chiffon frock with high 
heeled slippers. 

The next day she had on a green velvet. 
with a bunch of half faded gardenias. and 
the next day a fussy black lace. 

“How does she get away with those 
clothes in this school?” we asked one an- 
other. “Why hasn’t she been spoken to? 
We weren’t even allowed to wear smocks 
for our handcraft classes!” 

“She has been spoken to, but gently. 


very gently,” the teacher who was the prin-. 


cipal’s chum, and in the Know, told us. 
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“You see, she’s the daughter of an old 
friend of the president of the board of 
No money. Comes from a dis- 
tant state. But still old friendship counts. 
Besides, she doesn’t have any other kind 
of clothes. She was brought up in a 
strict boarding school, wore uniforms, and 
now she can choose her own clothes she 
likes “em bright. Poor girl, she has an 
awful class. All of ‘em slow, backward 
children—if bright clothes make life look 
brighter to her I don’t begrudge them to 
her.” 

But most of the teachers thought they 
were too bright, though they liked Mari- 
anna, she was so amiable, and so pretty. 
But there was no doubt what the little deaf 
children thought. They loved Marianna’s 
clothes. 

“Very beautiful woman!” they boasted 
to other pupils, whose teachers wore plain 
blue and green street clothes. One of her 
children told me proudly, “Miss Arm- 
strong very beautiful every day. Never 
for school clothes. Always every day for 
party clothes. I like.” 

Marianna’s children had plenty of par- 
ties, too, more than any other class in the 
school, and Marianna’s taste for bright 
colors extended to her school room. One 
A day she and the children 
[A would go to the woods 

J /* and come back and trim 
SA hoe the room with yellow 

} / leaves, another day the 
room would be festooned 
with red leaves, and 
when at last there were 
no more leaves, red crepe 
paper. or other 
\ | bright color, made gar- 

—~4 9} lands over everything. 

‘\ The janitor sometimes 
grumpled about the “muck” he had to 
carry away from “that there Miss Arm- 
strong’s room,” but at Thanksgiving time 


directors. 


some 


we saw him helping Marianna fasten some 
artificial chrysanthemums her children had 
made to the chandeliers, though the school 
rules were strictly against this, on account 
of fire insurance. 

“Do her pupils learn anything?” we 
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teachers wondered sometimes, as we ob- 
served Marianna and her flock going gaily 
from one expedition for party trimmings 
and food supplies to another. 

“Not too much,” the teacher in the Know 
told us, grinning, “but they have an aw- 
fully good time. She has four problem 
children in her class, and the principal 
tells me for the first time in years she 
doesn’t have those four children cluttering 
up her office every day. They have such 
fun with Marianna they aren’t even bad 
any more.” 

“That isn’t the only reason,” another 





said. 


teacher “Marianna actually likes 
those kids, and they know it. Nobody in 
school has ever liked them much before. 
Why, even that big girl with the disfigur- 
ing scar, and the crippled boy—Marianna 
doesn’t seem to mind their putting their 
arms around her, and that ill tempered lit- 
tle chap—the one who used to fly into 
rages—I forget his name, but his parents 
are rich—had him in one private school 
after another—” 

“Eugene Fox?” 

“Yes. He tried to run away three times 
last year. Now Marianna’s going home 
with him to spend the week end. His 
parents have a lovely big place out in the 
suburbs—” 

“Good. Marianna hasn’t been looking 
so happy the last day or two. I’ve been 
afraid the principal’s been putting on a 
little pressure—” 

The principal had been. Marianna told 
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me about it herself, after school, and wept, 
“She says activities are all right if they 
are purposeful, but that some of mine are 
just a waste of time, and my clothes—” 

I tried to comfort Marianna. Told her 
we all got principal’s rebukes some time or 
other, and at her request | went in town 
with her and helped her purchase a plain 
blue dress. 

But two days later, when Marianna wore 
it to school, she had ornamented it with 
a big pink lace collar and purple bow. 

We asked her if she had a good time at 
Eugene’s home, and she laughed and 
blushed and didn’t tell us much, but we 
noticed that she spent frequent week ends 
at Eugene’s place after that. Just before 
the Christmas holidays she came in my 
room to show me a big diamond ring. “I’m 
going to marry Eugene’s Uncle Bill,” she 
told me shyly, and the principal is going to 
excuse me—there’s a niece of hers coming 
—Bill wants me to marry him at once.” 

We all congratulated her, and went to 
the wedding, and collected for her pres. 
ent, though some of us felt Marianna was 
taking a big chance marrying into a fam- 
ily that had Eugene in it. 

One day after Christmas the principal 
talked to me about it. “Yes, it’s just as 
well,” she laughed, “Marianna would never 
have made a teacher. At the same time she 
did something for those poor backward 
children of hers that no one else has ever 
done.” 

She sighed, and looked around her office, 
where the four problem children were sit- 
ting. 


At Fall Special Ed Conferences 


The General Session 


Three rows ahead of me, or four, 

Sit people I’ve a message for. 

From friends at home who know they're 
here, 

They come, like all on the job, each year. 

But I dare not move. The meeting’s begun. 

And when it is over, the folks will run. 

Just three rows ahead! But alas! I fear 

They'll wait for that message until next 
year. 
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In ihe Hotel 
Throngs of Elks at elevators 
Make you wait for your ascension. 
Make you feel that Special Ed is. 
After all, a small convention. 
Happy wives of portly Shriners 
Sit in all the pleasant places. 
Big Odd Fellows roam the lobby. 
Looking for familiar faces. 
How you listen. How you envy 
All the noisy casual greetings. 
These folks soon will go on parties. 
You must go to teachers’ meetings. 


For October Assembly Programs 


Older children in charge of October As- 
sembly Programs will find plenty of ma- 
terial in this month’s birthdays and anni- 
versaries. 

Children learning about birds will be 
interested to celebrate the birthday of St. 
Francis of Assisi (1182-1226). Get your 
older boys and girls to read Longfellow’s 
well known poem, “St. Francis’ Sermon to 
the Birds.” The life of St. Francis offers 
fascinating little stories intermediate chil- 
dren can act out. 

Students in the Advanced Department 
who study the Bible in their literature 
classes will be interested to read about Wil- 
liam Tyndale, the English reformer, martyr 
and translator of the Bible, 1492-1536. 

“Tyndale was the first to translate and 
publish all the New Testament and most 
of the Old Testament, and more than any 
other man gave its characteristic shape to 
the English Bible. 

October 7th is the birthday of James 
Whitcomb Riley (1853-1916). For 
gestions and material for Riley Day Pro- 
grams write to the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Indianapolis. 

October 12th, Columbus Day, is uni- 
versally celebrated and needs no sugges- 
tions concerning its commemoration. We 
do suggest that older students and students 
in hearing aid classes read poems by Ar- 
thur Hugh Clough, Lowell, Joaquin Miller 
and Tennyson, all entitled “Columbus.” 

Children beginning to use dictionaries 
will be interested in the birthday of Noah 
Webster (1758-1843). 


Slo - 
sug 
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Girls in the Advanced Home Making 
classes may like to know more about 
Thomas Sheraton, whose birthday is Oc- 
tober 22 (1750-1806). 

And of course, your school will celebrate 
Hallowe’en on October 31st. “Hallowe’en 
is really an autumn festival, as May Day 
is a spring festival. But peasant supersti- 
tion robbed the holiday of its original 
meaning and surrounded it with the de- 
lightful mystery of ghosts, witches and 
spirits. The ancient Druids had a festival 
which commenced at midnight, Oct. 31. 
and lasted throughout the following day. 
They believed that on this night wicked 
spirits prowled about, so they lit huge bon- 
fires and kept a sharp lookout. So it is 
from the Druids we get the idea that 
ghosts and spirits walk abroad on Hallow- 
een. 

“The Romans also had an autumn festi- 
val in honor of Pomona. Nuts and apples. 
as token of the winter store of fruit, were 
roasted before great bonfires. It appears 
that the Druid ceremonies and the Roman 
ceremonies were mingled to become our 
Hallowe’en.”—Eichler. 

The school that does 
not have a big jolly 
celebration of Hallow- /(* 
e’en misses one of the \e 
greatest opportunities .) 
of the school year to , 
celebrate, as a big we 
school family, age old \/ y =) 
traditions which are as if 


interesting to little chil- | ) f 


lag 
me 
Py 


dren as to advanced 
students. The spirit of 
rowdyism has no place 
in such celebrations, oH I 
and will not have if the 1“) 
teachers keep a tolerant supervision. There 
is plenty of fun in Hallowe’en games and 
frolics without carrying off gates and daub- 
ing up school buildings with paint and 
chalk. 

Besides, the Hallowe’en party is a splen- 
did occasion to impress the importance of 
good manners at parties. 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools 


Il. The Clarke School for the Deaf 
By Frank H. Rerrer, Pu.D. 


IntRoDUCTION: In the summer of 1890 there came into existence the American 


\ssociation to 


Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, “to aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
speech and speech-reading.” In 1940 the organization will celebrate its fiftieth birthday, its hosts 
being all of the schools for the deaf in New England, especially the one in Providence, Rhode 
{sland, where the Summer Meeting is to be held June 17th to 21st. 

In anticipation of this event, the Votta Review has invited each of the twelve New England 
schools, in the order of their establishment, to tell of its progress, since 1890, in the teaching of 


speech and lip reading: 
and parent education. 


EDITOR. 

HE Clarke School for the Deaf was 

founded and incorporated in 1867 

through the perseverance and _per- 
sistent efforts of Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
and the generosity of John Clarke. The 
corporators engaged Miss Harriet B. Rog- 
ers, who had opened a small private school 
for the instruction of deaf children in 
Chelmsford in 1865 and who was using an 
oral method of instruction. as the first Prin- 
cipal. The corporators, headed by Mr. 
Hubbard, method 
could be as effective in this country as in 


believed that an oral 
Europe in the education of deaf children. 
The Clarke School thus assumed a unique 
position among the schools for the deaf and 
in the education of the deaf, in this country. 
in that speech.and lip reading were used as 
There were 
other schools where speech and lip reading 
were taught by special teachers as special 
techniques, but no other school used the 
oral method as a full time means of instruc- 


the basic media of instruction. 


tion. 

Obviously, there was no sign language 
tradition at the Clarke School, and a favor- 
able situation obtained from the very begin- 
ning for a thorough trial of the so-called 
oral method for the instruction of the deaf. 
Miss Rogers and her teachers had no for- 
mal technical knowledge of speech methods 
as practiced in some of the European coun- 
tries, neither had they any experience in 
teaching speech and speech reading which 
approximated that in the schools of Europe. 
It is quite possible. however, that Miss Roz- 


and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, language, the use of hearing, 


ers had some knowledge of the methods 
used in Europe, particularly in Germany, 
Miss Rogers’ sister was employed as a teach- 
er in the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
which had been founded by Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe. Dr. Howe had observed the oral 
method in practice in Germany. Horace 
Mann, a contemporary of Dr. Howe, also 
had visited and observed schools for the 
deaf in Germany and his report to the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts upon 
his return from a visit to Europe in 1843 
described in some detail the technique of 
teaching speech to deaf children. This re 
port received a wide circulation. Miss 
Rogers may have seen it and may have had 
opportunity to discuss the methods of im 
structing deaf children in Germany with 
Dr. Howe. 

However, Miss Rogers was a pioneer, and 
pioneers must blaze trails and be inne 
vators. The successful pioneer must rely 
primarily upon resourcefulness and ingenw- 
ity and be possessed of courage and per 
severance. The growth of the school in size 
and influence indicates that Miss Rogers 
and her co-workers fortunately were en- 
dowed with these qualities; and, to a de 
gree, at least, growth in size and influence 
signifies progress. 


The Northampton Charts 


Four years after the opening of the 
Clarke School, Miss Rogers spent ten 
months visiting schools in England, Hol- 
land and Germany, acquiring immediate in 
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BEGINNING SPEECH WORK AT THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


Dur- 
ing her absence. Alexander Graham Bell 


formation in the use of oral methods. 


spent two months at the school demonstrat- 
ing and instructing teachers in the use of 
his father’s system of “Universal Alpha- 
betics,” or Visible Speech as we know it. 
For a time these symbols were used with all 
the children in the school, but after this 
method of speech instruction had received 
a fair trial for several years it was aban- 
doned with the younger children and finally 
with the older ones as well. The value of 
the Visible Speech symbol as an analytic 
and integrative representation of the posi- 
tion of oral structures in the production of 
English sounds was recognized in the 
speech teaching process, and suggested a 
classification and grouping of vowels and 
consonants which formed the basis for the 
construction of the vowel and consonant 
charts sometimes referred to as the North- 
ampton Charts. A teacher’s manual by Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, “Formation and Develop- 
ment of Elementary English Sounds,” was a 
concomitant development. Slight revisions 
to meet the needs of newer experiences have 
been made at different times. but the devel- 
opment of speech in young deaf children 


follows closely this scheme of teaching 
speech and laying foundations for vocab- 
ulary building and the genesis of language. 
Speech and language development sup- 
posedly should parallel each other in the 
deaf child orally taught. Therefore, a 
vocabulary representative of objects and 
actions of the child’s immediate environ- 
ment is essential. The charts provide a 
common basis for spoken and written forms 
and engender spoken and written language 
growth. As soon as possible, preschool 
reading booklets and readers. distributed 
by text book publishers. are introduced as 
supplementary language reading material. 
In this way the deaf child is enticed to ap- 
ply knowledge gained from the charts and 
his interest is challenged in recognizing 
printed and written forms. The policy of 
providing supplementary reading is main- 
tained throughout the course of instruction 
with a transfer of emphasis to regularly 
printed texts as the language lends itself to 
the experiences and needs of our pupils. 
In 1889 a training class for teachers was 
established for the purpose of formally 
familiarizing teachers joining the staff of 
the school with the methods of instruction 
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in vogue. However, any member of the 
teaching force was privileged to join this 
group. Upon request, in 1892, by the 
American Association to Promote the teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, the trustees of 
the school extended teacher training oppor- 
tunities generally to prepare oral teachers 
for other schools. Teacher training has 
been in continuous operation since its in- 
ception. The maximum number of students 
that could be accommodated by the housing 
accommodations and observation and prac- 
tice teaching facilities was limited to ten. 
In recent years the number has been in- 
creased to a maximum of thirteen. The 
Teacher Training Department is now known 
as the Teacher Education 
Teachers graduated from this department 
are well scattered throughout this and some 
foreign countries. Entrance requirements 
for admission to the Teacher Education De- 
partment have been increased within the 


Department. 


last ten years. A college degree or its equiv- 
alent from a recognized college or univer- 
sity is a prerequisite. Arrangements have 
been consummated with the Massachusetts 
State College whereby full credit is allowed 
toward a Master’s degree for work done by 
students in the Teacher Education Depart- 
ment. 
Hearing Aids 


The era of modern group hearing aids 
dates back approximately fifteen years. In 
1929 three hearing aids were obtained: in 
1930 another was obtained and in 1934 
three more. These instruments, produced 
and distributed by three different manufac- 
turers, for various reasons became obsolete. 
and have been replaced and a few more 
added so that at present ten group hearing 
aids are in daily full-time use. Three desk 
sets are used for individual work in auricu- 
lar training. The group hearing aid has 
demonstrated its usefulness in developing 
discernment of rhythm, and improving 
phrasing and accent in children who have 
very little appreciation of sound; it aids in 
voice placement and pitch with pupils who 
can differentiate sound frequencies: and 
assists in language elaboration for those 
pupils who are able to discriminate spoken 
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BOOKS ARE FRIENDS FROM THE START 


words. The extent to which group hearing 
aids should be used in schools for the deaf. 
in my opinion, has not been clearly defined. 
and this is not the place for a discussion of 
that problem. Suffice it to say that the 
value of these aids in the education of the 
deaf has been fully established. Our next 
task is to delimit appropriately their use. 
\ Coyne Pitch Indicator has been pur- 
chased. 
Parent Education 

The Clarke School has not undertaken 
any specific parent education activities. We 
invite parents to visit the classes and watch 
their children at work. Parents are given 
suggestions to help their children during 
vacations and holidays. However, we an- 
ticipate that investigations conducted by the 
Clarence W. Barron Research Department 
will yield results concerning the early care 
and informal education of the preschool 
deaf child; and knowledge which will assist 
parents in bringing about satisfactory so- 
cial relations and adjustments of deaf chil- 
dren. 

(Continued on page 601) 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 


(Continued from the September VoLtTa Review | 


Epitor’s Foreworp: In February, 1939, the teachers of the lower intermediate grades in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf demonstrated to the staff the use of the various visual aids owned 


by the school, with the newest material designed for them. 


Each teacher on the program dis- 


cussed the place and functions of one type of visual aid, and gave a demonstration. 


V THE STEREOSCOPE 
By HeELen PUMPHREY 


ECAUSE the stereograph is able to 
portray depth and perspective, it en- 
joys the position of pre-eminence 

among still pictures, just as the motion pic- 
ture occupies the most important place 
among pictures depicting actions. It has 
proved so interesting and valuable in pre- 
senting supplementary subject matter to 
children from high school age on down to 
those in the lower grades that it is difficult 
to understand why it has not been more 
widely used in the schools—why one often 
finds it relegated to shelves in school closets. 

Everyone is familiar with the illusion of 
three dimensions which the stereograph 
affords and the impression of reality which 
results. As an example, some fifth-graders 
in a particular school were seeking infor- 
mation on the Grand Canyon, and two girls 
were standing by the window. One was 
looking through the stereoscope, while the 
other was waiting her turn to look at what- 
ever was so obviously interesting the first 
girl. While the observer was busily drink- 
ing in the wonders of the great gorge, she 
suddenly threw her hand in front of the 
second girl, as if to warn her to keep back. 
When questioned about her action she said. 
“T thought I was standing on the brink, 
with the vast yawning space in front of 
me. I was afraid my friend might fall 
into it.” 

A second interesting illustration of the 
use of this instrument in schools deals with 
a group of sub-normal children. A dem- 
onstrator was testing the value of the stere- 
oscope in bringing this type of child im- 
pressions of reality. The 
showed a mother in her kitchen. 


stereograph 
At the 


table was her baby in a high chair, and 


entering the door was her young son. Af- 
ter being shown the picture, a little girl 
from whom the teacher had been unable 
to get any response whatsoever in six 
weeks was asked, “Mary. what did you see 
in the picture? Who was in it?” Mary 
immediately answered, “Mother, me, baby 
and brother.” Perhaps her English wasn’t 
perfect, but here was strong testimony that 
the picture had interested the child and 
furnished her with material which enabled 
her to express herself. It also made her 
feel a part of the picture to the extent that 
she identified herself with the group shown. 

The stereograph is specifically an indi- 
vidual aid, since only one person can use 
it at a time. Consequently, it belongs in 
the class of reference material and as such 
should be used. Each child should be able 
to adjust the focus of the stereoscope to 
his eyes and should be careful that there 
is adequate light on the picture. 

Medical authorities have found that the 
stereoscope and stereographs aid vision in 
that they help the eyes to work together 
and thus obtain normal fusion. 

It has been suggested that the teacher 
make available only a few stereographs at 
a time and that she ask definite questions 
regarding them beforehand, so that the pu- 
pil may get the most out of the lesson. Af: 
ter the youngsters have studied the pic- 
tures, a class discussion will aid in clearing 
up any vague points. Corresponding lan- 
tern slides have been found useful in facili- 
tating this clarification. 

There are two kinds of stereoscopes in 
use in schools: the small one which can be 
held in the hands and the telebinocular 
which has similar lens, hood and slide ar- 
rangement but which rests on a base and is 
equipped with electricity. Educators are 
finding the telebinocular of value in testing 
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reading readiness and in ascertaining if 
reading difficulties are caused by faulty 


vision. 


VI LANTERN SLIDES 
By Hivpa J. Lirr 


Lantern slides provide one of the less ex- 
pensive and more adaptable forms of pic- 
torial material for classroom use. They 
serve to present visually material intended 
to preview. clarify or supplement subject 
matter. In all cases they make instruction 
more meaningful. 

The glass slides used are 31% X 4 inches. 
They are thrown onto a screen or wall by a 
very simple projection machine. The im- 
age thus obtained may be viewed by an 
audience of about a hundred people. It 
stands to reason that having a picture large 
enough for all the pupils in a class to see 
at one time, impresses it more definitely on 
their minds and simplifies teaching. 

However, merely seeing a slide is not 
sufficient to give it meaning—it must be 
interpreted! The interpretation is depen- 
dent upon the teacher, the pupil and the 
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THE STEREOSCOPE IS A VALUABLE AID IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


slide. Teachers should discriminate be- 
tween good and poor slides. They should 
establish standards of quality, style, color 
and line and rigidly adhere to them. Slides 
should be selected with a view to the de- 
gree in which they illustrate the subject 
under discussion and if possible, they 
should tell their own story. They must, 
therefore, contribute their share truthfully 
and without distorting the facts. To main- 
tain interest the subject should be modern 
and should be depicted clearly. A picture 
which is indistinct will not hold the pu- 
pil’s attention as readily as one which con- 
veys its meaning instantly. Color will con- 
tribute to the interest of the slide. 

The slides may be photographic, hand- 
made or typed. The photographic slides 
are made from original negatives and may 
be purchased from any one of a number of 
concerns. They are either black and white 
or colored. Included in this group are 
maps which can be projected on paper and 
traced to produce accurate enlargements. 

The hand-made slides may be of many 
kinds and can be put to innumerable uses, 
depending upon the ingenuity of the user: 
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l. Pictures 
drawn on etched 
with — col- 
ored ink, crayon 


elass 


or lead pencil. (A 
series of them 
drawn by some 
pupils in a class 
to illustrate cer- 
tain stages in the 
life of a famous 
man, might fit in 
well with 
the story of that 


man’s life written 


very 


by other pupils. ) 

2. Pictures 
made of pieces of 
cut colored cello- 


e 





phane. 
Lettered 
where a 


Courtesy Stillfilm, Ine 3. 


A STILLFILM STRIP USED matter 
IN A NATURAL HISTORY 
CLASS 


pen is used to 
write with plain 
India ink on plain glass. or where a lead 
pencil is used on etched glass. This type of 
slide is most effective as a time and energy 
saver. Whole examinations may be written 
on the glass slides in just as long as it 
would take to write the same material on 
paper, and the enlargements are thus made 
visible to every student in the class. 
4. Typed slides. The material to be 
presented is typed on clear cellophane and 


The cello- 


yhane and binding can be purchased all 
| £ ] 


put between two glass slides. 


cut to the proper size. 
In the use of lantern slides as in all 
other types of work, learning by 


The 


doing is 
the best form of pedagogy. 
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Vil THE STILLFILM 
By Estuer GoopsPEED 


Another device which has been found 
extremely useful in visual education is the 
Stillfilm. Our Alumni Association gener- 
ously presented a Stillopticon and a screen 
to our school a few years ago. It con- 
tributes additional films to our collection. 

Geography, history, agriculture, indus- 
tries, nature stories, and reading are some 
of the subjects listed in the catalog of 
the Stillfilm Incorporated, Los Angeles. 
California. 

In the grades above the primary the fol- 
lowing procedure is suggested: 

a. Adequate preparation for content of 

film. 

b. General overview, with no comment. 

c. Discussion and questions by class. 

d. Compositions, notebooks, vocabu- 

lary, drawings, projects. 

One advantage of the Stillfilm is the fact 
that it can be stopped at any point, while 
attention is being directed to certain de- 
tails in the picture, or to new words or ex- 
pressions in the captions. There are splen- 
did opportunities for vocabulary develop- 
ment and for variety of expression. 

One of the values of the Stillfilm is the 
opportunity to arouse a sense of responsi- 
hility on the part of one or two boys or 
girls at a time in operating the machine 
and taking care of the films. 

History stories will register far better if 


‘made pictorial by the use of the Stillfilm 


in conjunction with the study of the text 
book. Likewise. industries can be brought 
into the classroom by means of the Still- 
600) 


(Continued on page 





hand-made slides, therefore, of- 
fer an excellent and fairly in- 
expensive form of “doing” in 





connection with any classroom 
activity. 
In all cases, no unnecessary 


slides should be used. 


The pu- 


pils should be made to realize 








that the use of them is a welcome 
and helpful addition to the school 
routine. 


Courtesy Stillfilm, In¢ 


A STILLFILM STRIP USED IN A CLASS STUDYING 
TRANSPORTATION 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Mothers Ask Questions and a Teacher Replies 


First Lip Reading and Sense Training 


so as not to delay the letter unneces- 

sarily. It seems that at the best it is 
a long while from one round to the next. 
But how wonderfully helpful and interest- 
ing! I certainly enjoyed every one of 
the letters. 

Since I wrote before, I have been try- 
ing to teach Freddie. He takes readily to 
matching pictures and objects. He loves 
anything he can do with his hands. I try 
to teach lip reading in connection with the 
pictures and objects, but he is not so in- 
terested as I would like for him to be. | 
think he understands some words from my 
lips, but he won't take part in an exer- 
cise unless there is some action for him. 
Here is one thing I’ve been wondering 
about. When | hold up an object and 
say “ball” or whatever the object is, he 
immediately takes up the ball, holds it to 
his own lips and makes a noise. Does he 
know there is sound connected with the 
saying of the word? Or why should he 
do it? He does it very often. I’ve tried 
to teach him “Freddie” and “Mother” by 
taking him on my lap, pointing to myself. 
saying “Mother,” and to him, saying “Fred- 
die.” That goes for a few times without 
his losing interest. Often during the day 
when I am dressing him he will point to 
me and make a noise as if he were saying 
“Mother,” but of course it is nothing like 
the sound of the word. He makes about 
the same “noise” for all his words. Is 
that normal or is it an indication that he 
perceives some sound? Should I[ dis- 
courage his trying to say the words and 
make him look at my lips? It’s so hard 
to tell definitely just what he can recog- 
nize, but I’m pretty sure of “no-no,” “yes,” 
“come here.” “get up,” “baby,” “ball.” 
and “car.” Others under the proper cir- 
cumstances seem to be familiar. However. 
I'm not satisfied with his progress. | 


|: going to be real prompt this time 


probably don’t know the proper way to 
present it so it will prove interesting to 
him. Maybe some of you mothers could 
tell me an interesting way to present lip 
reading. 

I have a regular period each morning 
for his drills in matching. He’s always 
ready and anxious. Most of the time he 
gets the materials out of the drawer be- 
fore I’m ready to begin. I started first 
with pictures exactly alike; then similar 
pictures in groups of three; then colors. 
I’ve been making a mistake in the colors. 
I’ve been teaching red and green together. 
but they look exactly alike on the lips. 
He matched the pictures and colors so well 
I made two sets of number cards 1,2,3,4.5. 
6,7,8,9,0. He puts them all on the table 
and pairs them. I don't try to teach the 
name of the number. I also got a set of 
wooden letters. He can match all the letters 
of the alphabet. 


got a set of marbles (from the Chinese 


For another exercise, | 


checker game), and he sorts them and puts 
them into a six-section muffin pan. He 
loves crayolas, pencils, and scissors. He 
will look at a magazine or book for quite 
a while before tiring. 


Mrs. V. C.. West Va. 


How to Arouse a Small Child’s Interest 
in Beginning Language 


Mrs. C. has made such splendid prog- 
ress with Freddie I am ashamed of my 
efforts. I have the same attitude to over- 
come about matching the cards as with 
“Follow my Leader.” Billy Lee insists on 
doing as he wishes, and it hardly seems 
wise to punish. I cannot seem to get 
him to enjoy matching the cards I select. 
I’m going to put in a stamped envelope 
and maybe Mrs. M. B. might advise me. 
I know it is my mistake somehow, and I 
need to learn as much as Billy Lee does. 


Mrs. V. B., Kansas. 








Nature Supplies Material 


The purport of this letter will be to 
answer Mrs. V. B.’s question about match- 
ing. 

Mrs. B., your attitude against punishing 
Billy Lee for not doing as you wish him 
to do with the cards, I feel, is correct. 
He probably just isn’t interested in the 
cards. Put them away and wait until you 
can round up several children to play 
school, with an older child for the teacher. 
If he doesn’t play the game right as the 
other children do, don’t let him play. When 
the other children have finished, give each 
one a tiny piece of candy, and absolutely 
ignore Billy Lee. This often teaches a 
child to do what the others do in spite 
of himself. I believe a teacher or mother 
defeats the purpose of the exercise when 
punishment has to be resorted to. Match- 
ing pictures, colors, shapes. or what not. 
is given fo train the eye to see, but there 
are so many ways of doing this. Make it a 
point to call Billy Lee’s attention to de- 
tails in a picture. Show him pictures. 
and point to a bird, or tiny flower. or bug. 
or anything at which one would sometimes 
have to look closely in order to see. 

Nature supplies much wonderful mate- 
rial for eye training. Take a walk with 
Billy Lee and show him an ant carrying 
a crumb; show him an odd shaped pebble. 
a bird’s nest, the colors on a feather, a 
worm on a leaf. a bee getting honey from 
a flower, or anything that he might not 
see of his own accord. Later show him 
a picture of an ant, or a bee, or anything 
Don't 
insist on his matching cards and lose sight 
of the ultimate gain for which card match- 


he might have seen on his walk. 


ing is given. 

I am a great believer in developing, to 
a marked degree, the five senses. With 
deaf children, sight and touch must be 
stressed and with hearing children sight 
and hearing. I have noticed my own lack 
of observation and of hearing too, though 
I am supposed to have good eyesight (with 
glasses) and perfect hearing. My hus- 
band’s father was a teacher and a lover of 


nature. He believed in the early training 
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of children, and from early childhood his 
seven children were taught to see and hear. 
To this day there isn’t one of them who 
doesn’t hear the call or song of a bird, even 
when they are busy working, reading, or 
talking. I have seen my husband get up 
and go to the window and look out, then 
say. “Come here quick and see this odd 
bird.” Ill go and look and look, but usu- 
ally the bird is flying away before I really 
find were 
taught to see, not by cards, but by having 


him. These seven children 

things pointed out to them every day. 
Interest the child in a tiny garden of 

Show him the different seeds, 


show him how to plant them, water them, 


his own. 


and he'll be looking for the young shoots 
and he will be the first one to see them. 


Mrs. M. H. B., a teacher. 
Overcoming Handicaps 


Why is it the roundabout comes when 
we are the most busy? It has been in 
my hands more than a week and I have 
hardly had time to read the letters as much 
as I like, but I must add a few words and 
pass them on. When the letters came my 
husband’s brother’s wife and two children 
were here for a few days and when they 
left an uncle came for a visit and is with 
I believe I will tell you mothers 
a little about this great uncle of mine as 


me now. 


he could easily give courage to mothers 
of handicapped children. 

_ When he was about three years old he 
had paralysis, which left one limb badly 
twisted and deformed; but in spite of hav- 
ing always to use crutches he studied medi- 
cine and practiced, back in the horse and 
buggy days. He has reared a family of 
eight children, seven boys and one girl, all 
of whom any father would be proud of. 
He is now 78 years old and very feeble. 
but he has led a most useful life and taught 
a Sunday School until his health 
forced him to retire from all activity. 

No, Dennis does not use any signs. He 
does not know any, but he does use natu- 
ral gestures sometimes to make himself un- 
derstood. However, he usually asks for a 
pencil and writes, if he is not understood 


Mrs. C. and Mrs. B., have you 


class 


easily. 
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written for the free literature given by the 
Volta Bureau? I hope you have. “The 
Diary of a Deaf Child’s Mother” I have 
enjoyed more than any other literature I 
have had in my hands, and I love it as 
much as I did the first time I ever read it. 
| think your children must be easier to 
train than Dennis was. He would shut 
his eyes tight when I would try to train 
him and there was no way of reaching 
him. 


Mrs. F. W., N. C. 


We Lead Her to Live Naturally 

Mrs. B., your suggestion of calling the 
child’s attention to details gives me some- 
thing to work on, too, though Lorraine 
has always been rather keen-eyed. She 
never cared for large showy pictures when 
she was small. Instead she would select 
a book with small pictures, especially those 
that had plenty about them to be studied 
out. 

Mrs. C. B., 
something of Lorraine’s progress before en- 
tering school. Frankly, I am ashamed of 
her progress compared with other children 
| have read about, but for you and Mrs. 
C. I will give a rough sketch of what | 
am able to remember. 

If there is one thing I am proud of it 
is that I have always striven to lead her 
to live naturally. She was a year old 
(lacking two weeks) when we discovered 
her deafness and we had always thought 
of her as normal and acted that way. So 
when we found she was otherwise we were 
in such a habit of talking to her that we 
just kept it up, though we knew nothing 
of lip-reading or teaching a deaf child to 
talk. However, she could at the time wave 
her hand and say “bye-bye.” Soon after- 
wards she learned “peep-eye” and “apple.” 
When she was three, I first learned of and 
subscribed for the Votta Review. At 
once I started picture matching and col- 
ors. The latter I taught by using a large 
box of assorted pencils and a box of em. 
broidery thread. She soon learned to group 
the different colors with little trouble, and 
could match her socks and ribbons with 
her dresses. She was a great imitator. 


you asked me to tell you 


a71 


and she was always imitating pictures in 
magazines and everything which she saw 
going on around the house. She would 
not watch my lips very long at this age 
but would always try to repeat the words 
after me. She missed most of them badly 
of course. but I did not discourage her 
efforts. I had read that it was best to 
leave speech to be taught by an experi- 
enced person, but I could never see the 
point in discouraging her so long as she 
wanted to try them of her own accord. 
I would take her on my lap and point to 
“shoe,” “eye,” “mouth,” etc., saying the 
words as | pointed to each. She would 
hold up her fingers to indicate 1 and 2, 
and also had an idea of conversation. She 
would tell the biggest “tales,” changing 
her sounds to express joy, surprise, etc. 

During her fourth year I made several 
action cards, and she learned to act the 
printed commands—run, jump, hop, dance, 
etc. She always loved this, especially if I 
could get another child to help out. All 
along I bought all kinds of books at the 
Five and Ten and she enjoyed them so 
much. 

By the time she was five she could say 
about a dozen words, including a few 
names. She has an Aunt Beulah and she 
named her doll “Boola.” She could lip- 
read all the words she could speak and 
many more, including yes, no, thank you, 
and numbers to five. About this age she 
learned “Run to the chair”; “Hop to the 
door”; “Skip to the window” and similar 
commands. She went alone to a little 
store from the age of three or four, taking 
one or more pennies and buying what she 
wanted. Last summer on two or three 
occasions a neighbor who is very fond of 
Lorraine gave her one dollar, when he had 
no change, to take to the store. She would 
get what she wanted and bring the change. 

Last fall when she entered school she 
could say thirty or more words and I 
really don’t have much idea how many 
words she could lip-read. She could write 
her name and mine, and several simple 
words. J could make her understand al- 
most anything and I could understand her. 


Mrs. L. H., N. C. 
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* Have You G Record? 
F you teach the deaf people who are losing their hearing. when 
If you have a deaf child— they cannot afford to pay for it 
If you are losing your hearing— If you would like to help to supply, for 
If you have a hard of hearing friend or medical meetings, for state and county 
relative— fairs, for educational conventions, etc.. 
If vou believe in the value of lip read- posters and printed material telling what 
iiss can be done for the deaf and the hard of 
t om . 
. hearing— 
If \ou believe that speech is useful to the — ee 
wh If any or all of these “ifs” apply to 
aee 2 ; : 
; you— won't you place your name on 
If you think that hearing aids should be ~~ bite die My ' ee 
data: seed dined ec iaecae). e the “cornerstone” of the Anni- 
valli aes ee ee versary Celebration, the Golden Birthday 
If you have ever asked the Volta Bureau Book? ~The organizations which are to 
for information— celebrate their fiftieth year of service in 
If you are interested in helping people June, 1940, are working for every one of 
overcome handicaps— the causes outlined above, and they need 
If you would like to take part in spread- the help of everyone who reads these 
ing information that will help to prevent words. There are several hundred names 
deafness— in the Birthday Book now; there are sev- 
If you have ever found in the VOLTA eral thousand readers of the Votta Re- 
REVIEW anything that was useful to you— view. Won't you all enroll? Large con- 
If you would like to have the magazine _ tributions are desirable, of course. but even 
sent free to mothers of deaf children and the smallest are welcome. 
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Congratulations on this half century of service to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, and best wishes for the next! 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Creat Danes 


By FiLorence S. BERRYMAN 


9 find perfection—or the appearance 

of it—in an imperfect world, is a 

heartening experience. I sometimes 
wonder whether we whose lack of hearing 
renders us permanently imperfect, are 
hence more conscious of perfection when 
we meet it, or whether we look for it more 
assiduously, and unwittingly shut our eyes 
to flaws. 

Denmark, at any rate, seemed perfect to 
me during eight days I spent there with 
my friends Emily Steuart and her mother. 
As a prelude to Denmark, we had twelve 
hours in France, and two hours in Ger- 
many. France is so lavishly endowed with 
charm that she can get along without per- 
fection. We passed most of our day in 
Rouen (only an hour and a quarter by 
train from Le Havre where our boat was 
resting*) with its wealth of ancient monu- 
ments, associated with Joan of Are and 
early kings of France. And late in the 
afternoon we saw in Rouen a Danish monu- 
ment of exceptional historic interest — a 
facsimile of the famous Great Runic Stone 
which Denmark’s first Christian king raised 
as a memorial to his parents in Jelling. 
about the year 980. The Steuarts and | 
had reluctantly omitted Jelling from our 
planned itinerary in Denmark, because it 
*must”™ 


was too remote from places on our 
list; hence we were delighted to see this 
facsimile, which an inscription assured us 
was an exact replica of the original. in 
size, stone, color and markings. I have for- 
gotten why it was occupying part of the 


*The VOLTA REVIEW wishes to take this opportunity 
to correct an unfortunate error in connection with 


Miss Berryman’s article, ‘Glick Des Schriftstellers,”’ 


in the August issue. Her boat was given as the S.S. 
Europa, instead of the U. S. 
thus putting Thomas Mann on a German boat! 


steamship Washington, 


grounds of beautiful Gothic Saint-Ouen; 
but we considered it quite like courteous 
France to give us this preliminary glimpse 
of Denmark. 

Back in Le Havre with a couple of hours 
before our ship sailed, we hired a fresh- 
faced young Norman in a decrepit taxicab 
to drive us around the city. He knew no 
English, we could not cope with his 
French; but he possessed the perfect tech- 
nique for dealing with foreigners—and in- 
cidentally the deafened. Despite the fact 
that he possessed only the usual number of 
hands for driving, he managed by means 
of them also to impart history, geography 
and small talk. For example. when we 
were driving far above a stretch of beach, 
he indicated that it was particularly fine 
for bathing; he assumed the facial expres- 
sion and imitated the movements of an ex- 
hilarated swimmer plunging in and getting 
out in front, by means of a vigorous crawl. 
We were sorry when the time came to 
leave this good looking. intelligent boy: 
all he needed was a bath. 

On rare occasions, deafness becomes an 
asset. One of these occurred before we 
landed in Hamburg, when the grim Nazi 
customs officers in bottle-green uniforms, 
boarded the ship. I told the Steuarts not 
to betray any association with me, as | 
hoped to sidestep, by my private technique. 
the nuisance of bag-opening. When one 
of the sour-faced Teutons approached me. 
I thrust pencil and paper at him, informed 
him that I was totally deaf and that he 
would have to write any questions. He 
stared at me, then chalked my luggage 
without a word. I would love to know 
whether we deafened appear honest or 
harmless to such people, or do they mere- 
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GRUNDTVIG’S CATHEDRAL, COPENHAGEN, 


INTERESTING FOR ITS FINE MODERN ARCHI. 
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TECTURE AND FOR ITS INCORPORATION AS PART OF A LARGE COMMUNITY PLAN OF 
BUILDINGS 


ly wish to avoid scrivener’s cramp at all 
cost? 
Copenhagen on a sunny evening can 


We 


we 


win any heart without half trying. 
from the 
stepped from our train, and, during 


were captivated moment 
our 
week there. developed an unreserved at- 
tachment to this Our hotel 
scarcely two blocks from the Tivoli, the 
oldest and the famous 
amusement park in the world. Bordering 
its grounds on all sides are restaurants 


city. was 


perhaps most 


serving superlative food, which one can 
enjoy while watching the crowds and some 
of the entertainments going on in the park. 
But Copenhagen’s 
place for stout people; the Danes have a 
large dairy production, and butter and 
whipped cream appear at the slightest prov- 
ocation. I ordered a filet of beef, which 
arrived surrounded with fresh mushrooms 
and crowned with what looked like a three- 
inch-square cake of cheese. but was in fact 


restaurants are no 


solid butter flecked with chopped parsley. 

Wandering through the lovely Tivoli. a 
fairyland at night, with illuminated foun- 
tains, lakes and waterfalls, gives one the 
impression that Copenhagen is a sort of 
Nordic Vienna (Vienna of the “Blue Dan- 
ube” days, of course). The people seem 
as light-hearted as traditional Viennese. 
but with a northern reserve tempering their 
The grounds were incred- 
ibly green and unsullied with the nauseat- 
ing clutter one finds at Coney Island, for 
instance. Yet Tivoli is just as much a park 
for “the people,” with the usual popular 
Emily and I gazed at our 
distorted reflections in a hall of trick mir- 
rors, watched boys shooting at clay dish- 
es, and saw crowds being shaken to jelly 
in various sorts of roller coasters. One of 
these was in the form of mediaeval ships: 
and those who embarked in them appeared 
to get as thoroughly tossed up as fifteenth 
century seafarers. 


exuberance. 


entertainments. 
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THE THRONE ROOM AT ROSENBORG CASTLE. 
SYMBOLIZE: “I AM AWAKENING.” “I 
Our first morning in Copenhagen was 
a Sunday: Emily said she must worship in 
a certain church of which she had heard 
much. but had forgotten the name. All 
she remembered was that it was an out- 
standing example of architecture in the 
contemporary idiom. (Emily is a hundred 
her paint- 
ing, but also in her Lack of 
name seemed to me an insuperable bar- 
rier to locating the church in time for 
but Emily wasn't 


percent modernist, not only in 
tastes. ) 


that morning’s service: 


fazed. She hailed a cab, whipped out 
paper and drew a rapid sketch of the 
church’s facade as she recalled pictures 


of it, and told the driver to take us there. 

“Ja,” he replied instantly, “Grundtvigs- 
kirken.” In twenty 
vancing toward its 


minutes we were ad- 


imposing entrance. 


which resembles a giant pipe organ. It is 
located in a suburb of Copenhagen, called 


Bispebjerg, and is remarkable not only for 
its architecture but also for its incorpora- 
tion as the heart of a large community 
plan. ‘This. includes blocks of buildings 
architecturally similar, with shops on the 
ground _ floors, many apart- 
ments above them. 


serving the 








THE THREE LIONS GUARDING THE, THRONE 


AM READY,” “COME IF YOU DARE 


| was impressed with Emily’s method of 
indicating where she wanted to go; it re- 
duced one’s desire to a minimum of con- 
employed a_ similar 
by purchasing 


versation. I have 


method in foreign cities, 
picture post cards to show to cab drivers: 
but one cannot always be sure of finding 
pictures of all one wants to see. Leo 
Stein (brother of the Gertrude ) 


once recommended drawing for everyone 


famous 


as a means of communication to supple- 


ment speech. If useful for the hearing. 


how much more valuable for the deaf- 
ened. 
Grundtvig’s Cathedral was nearly as ar- 


resting inside as out, and just as unpreten- 
tious. Its effects are achieved with beau- 
tifully finished surfaces of wood, judicious 
use of heavy plain glass and other modern 
materials. It is a church for the “people” 
and most of the congregation appeared to 
us to be lower middle class and laborers, 
judging from their workworn hands and 
They were hospitable to strangers 
neighbor of- 


faces. 
worshipping with them; my 


fered a share of his “Salmebog” and it 
was interesting to try to identify a fami- 


liar psalm in the difficult Danish language. 








A young preacher clad in an extraordinary 
black robe with a wide mediaeval ruff 
around his neck. delivered a twenty-min- 
ute sermon with such earnestness that we 
were impressed despite our lack of under- 
standing. 

There was a great deal about Denmark 
that impressed us—the beauty and individu- 
ality of Copenhagen, its imposing historic 
monuments, the well-kept countryside, the 
long, clear northern evenings and early 
dawns, and most of all, the Danish people. 
Their industry and efficiency, their intel- 
ligent handling of their problems, their 
attractive appearance. all engaged our ad- 
miration. They seemed to me the hand- 
somest race I have ever seen, proportionate- 
ly speaking, with their fresh complexions. 
blue eyes and generally blond hair. This 
pleasing aspect extended through every 
stratum, from the royal family (of whom 
|! had a personal glimpse when they 
emerged from a large diplomatic reception 
one noon) to waitresses, porters, elevator 
boys, street sweepers. 

But more than _ physical 
beauty was the expression of friendly 


impressive 


reasonableness on nearly every Danish face. 
Europe has so many sullen, unhappy, en- 
vious, resentful faces in its numerous popu- 
lations, that the sight of thousands of 
people in a single race, obviously making 
the best of what they had, retaining their 


self-respect and emotional detachment 


from the frenzies that have been rampant, 


on the Continent, arrested us more than 
any other factor during our brief week. 
An insignificant incident illustrates the 
Danes’ friendliness. Returning to my ho- 
tel one noon, I encountered a mob of a 
thousand or more standing in the Town 
Hall square, all staring intently at a build- 
ing where the afore-mentioned reception 
was being held. I usually join mobs on 
general principles, for one may perhaps see 
something interesting. Working my way 
to a point opposite the entrance, with about 
fifteen rows of people in front of me, I 
tried unsuccessfully to focus my camera for 
a quick snap. A grocer’s boy beside me 
noticed it; when the royal party emerged, 
he touched me and pointed to them, and 
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at the same time shouted to the people 
just in front of us; to my embarrassment, 
about twenty of them actually stooped 
down, and I got a snapshot of sorts. As 
soon as the royal family had driven away, 
the crowd melted like ice in hot tea, before 
I had a chance to express either verbal 
or material thanks. 

Because of special letters from friends, 
we had a few unusual opportunities in 
Copenhagen. extended through the cour. 
tesy of the Counselor of the American Le- 
gation and Mrs. Mahlon F. Perkins. We 
took tea with our Minister to Denmark 
and Mrs. Alvin M. Owsley, who resided 
in a magnificent Empire mansion at Klam- 
penborg on the sea. The house and its 
furnishings constituted a museum exhibit 
of the most engaging type, and we were 
not surprised when Mr. Owsley, with the 
impersonal appreciation of a _ curator, 
guided us through the various rooms, call- 
ing our attention to paintings, tapestries, 
ancient furniture and other objects. 

Of several delightful afternoons for 
which the Perkins were responsible, the 
outstanding to me was a trip to Roskilde 
Cathedral. I had expressed interest in this 
“Westminster Abbey” of Denmark; it is 
centuries old and more than one hundred 
Danish rulers are buried within its walls. 
The Bishop of Roskilde is the ranking 
ecclesiastical dignitary in Denmark, be- 
cause the Lutheran church claims about 
90 per cent of the population. 

Consequently, we were delighted to be 
received by the Bishop and his wife when 
Mr. Perkins took us to the Cathedral, 
which dominates the ancient city eighteen 
miles from Copenhagen. The Bishop’s Pal- 
ace was a large series of apartments extend- 
ing around a quadrangle; it seemed to us 
characteristic of modern Danish simplicity 
that he occupied only the section adjoining 
the Cathedral. He and his wife received us 
in a splendid library, where we enjoyed 
conversation along with wine and delicious 
Danish pastries. One of the remarkable 
things about this conversation was. that 
until we had left, I had no idea the Bishop’s 
wife spoke not a word of English. Her 


(Continued on page 604) 
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The First Sixteen Years 


By K.C. 


Period of Frustration 


HIS tale is about two hard of hearing 
TL eopt: how they met, fell in love. 

and confronted for fifteen years the 
problems of marriage and the rearing of 
children. The writer, in presenting a 
strictly factual account of such a marriage. 
with its joys, sorrows and whims of fate, 
is not attempting any conclusions about the 
wisdom of his course. He feels that every 
such marriage brings its own problems and 
that whatever prospective newly-weds may 
glean from this story will have to be modi- 
fied by their own experience. 

Had some crystal gazer, eighteen years 
ago, predicted that I would marry a hard 
of hearing girl and that we would have two 
sons above the average in mental and physi- 
cal endowment, I should have laughed at 
the idea. At that time, aged twenty-one, | 
had accepted deafness as my particular 
cross. The martyr complex was strong, and 
[ put away from me all normal desires and 
impulses because, forsooth, I felt unable to 
cope with them. Most certainly, I did not 
intend to assume the role of a normal hu- 
man with all the attendant responsibilities. 
My attitude was pathetically bovine. Work- 
ing, eating and sleeping, almost without 
rational thought, and dwelling eternally on 
my affliction, I felt frustrated and sorry for 
myself; and I intended to lie down and die. 


I Emerge from Self Pity 


And then I entered a new phase of life. 
I discovered the League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and became a volunteer social 
worker. It was a real labor of love, for, by 
bringing happiness to others, I reaped the 
first real happiness I had had in years, and 
I had little time left to dwell on my own 
misfortune. 

Then I met Sally. She was a girl-child, 
not quite sixteen, peering through the door- 
way of life, frightened at what she saw, and, 
because of her fear, hating it. Her beauti- 
ful. long-lashed eyes were forever red- 


rimmed and tear-flooded. Hers was a story 
of going to bed with flu and waking up to 
the nightmare of a suddenly stilled world. 

Here was another case for me, or so I 
thought. My work with the other sex had 
been entirely disinterested and impersonal. 
My attitude was brotherly and compassion- 
ate. I felt amply rewarded if I could re- 
place a frown with a smile. But Sally 
turned the tables on me. She it was who 
drew me out. There was something very 
mature about her, for she had more than 
her share of common sense, and it was this 
which led me to seek her companionship 
more and more. 

Designing wall paper was just a job for 
me at that time, and I had been doing it 
indifferently, without a thought for the fu- 
ture. Slowly, I found that Sally was im- 
buing me with ambition. Before I knew 
what she was about, she had me studying 
textile design at night and planning for the 
years ahead. In none of these visions and 
plans could I see myself without Sally. And 
so we leaned on each other more and more. 
and spoke of love and marriage—and chil- 
dren. 


We Study Our Inheritance 


We had seen too much of congenital 
deafness not to know that some types of 
deafness are inherited. A most thorough 
search of our family history followed. 
Starting with ourselves; Sally’s poor hear- 
ing was an after-effect of influenza; mine 
was catarrhal deafness brought on by 
croup and diphtheria in childhood, al- 
though the effect was not shown until I was 
past fourteen. 
acute that we used to say he could almost 
hear us thinking. My mother and sisters 
all had and still have normal hearing. Sal- 
ly’s family also had normal hearing; and as 
this is written, Sally’s father, now in his 
72d year, still hears as well as ever. 

We questioned uncles, aunts and cousins. 
and checked back to our great grandfathers 


My father’s hearing was so 
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without finding any history of deafness. 
The only record of defective hearing was 
present in a second cousin, and was caused 
by an infection in one ear. Our research 
brought two interesting facts to light. We 
both came from remarkably healthy and 
long-lived families. I had a maternal grand- 
father who lived to be 102, and a paternal 
grandmother who lived to be 91.  Sally’s 
maternal grandmother was still living then 
at 97 (She lived to be 99.) and one of her 
great aunts was 92 when she died. 

Another interesting fact was that. even in 
extreme old age. when the faculties of most 
persons have deteriorated. our long lived 
ancestors had remarkably good eyesight 
and hearing. 

Finally, we visited the otologist who was 
president of the state medical society. His 
examination of both of us included Wasser- 
mann and Kahn and other blood tests, a 
checking of blood pressure and vital organs. 
etc. He found us both good specimens 
physically with the exception of our sense 
of hearing. After examining us and study- 
ing our family records. he spoke about as 
follows, “I believe that any issue from your 
marriage will be a normal, healthy human. 
Since there is no history of deafness on 
either side, and since you both acquired 
your impairment adventitiously, it is not 
likely that you will transmit your handicap 
to your progeny. You are both remarkably 
well formed and healthy, and will probably 
endow your children with good health. 
Good luck to you!” 


We Check Our Assets and Liabilities 


With Sally’s innate common sense con- 
trolling my impulsiveness, we checked our 
chances for a successful marriage. We 
listed assets and liabilities as follows: 


Assets 


Mutual love and respect 

Community of interest in cultural things 

Some creative ability 

Trained ability to earn a livelihood 

High ambition and determination to succeed 

High school education 

Strong, healthy bodies 

Ability to read each other’s lips with ease 

Assorted material assets, including bank ac- 
counts 
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Liabilities 

About forty percent loss of hearing in each, 

Lack of experience in home making 

Lack of social contacts among normally hearing 
persons 

Inability to use electrical hearing aids 

Petty differences in the customs and _ traditions 
of our different upbringing 

With this analysis. we felt reasonably 
safe in going ahead with our marriage, al- 
ways taking into account unexpected set- 
backs, such as ill health or unemployment, 
We did research in the matter of home 
making, heredity, and child-training, and 
we asked friends and relatives for their con- 
sidered opinions. 


Honeymoon Trials 


Since we wished to use most of our funds 
for the creation of our home, we had a 
quiet wedding. A week at Lake Placid was 
our honeymoon. It was on this trip that 
our lip reading ability was severely tested. 
The information clerk at the railroad sta- 
tion we took in our stride. He was easy to 
understand, and the pamphlets and time 
tables did the rest. But the dining car 
waiter was a ventriloquist: and the porter, 
once he realized that we were both hard of 
hearing, took to yelling into our ears until 
we blushingly resorted to pads and pencils. 

The proprietor of the winter lodge where 
we stayed was a well meaning imbecile who 
grimaced horribly when speaking to us; but 
otherwise he was a perfect host. It was all 
an exhilarating and enlightening experi: 
ence. and we learned much. We learned 
the following: 

The partner with the better hearing 
should ask all the questions. 

It was always best to make sure we knew 
what was said to us and not to depend on 
what we thought had been said. 

That when occasion arose it was always 
best to tell people that we were both hard 
of hearing, but not deaf. 

That when people yelled at us or made 
erimaces, we should explain that we could 
understand much better if they would speak 
normally. 

That we should never attempt to speak to 
each other when crossing the street or in @ 
dark or poorly lighted place. 
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That, since gum chewing or cigar or 
cigarette smoking hindered good lip read- 
ing, it was best to forego these pleasures 
while speaking to each other. 

Of course, this is all old stuff, but we 
youngsters had to learn it for ourselves. 


We Begin Housekeeping 


We took a house in a suburb where trafhi 
was scarce and the environment was clean, 
quiet and healthful. Here we ran into our 
first problem—the doorbell! ! could not 
hear it at all, and Sally heard it only when 
she was in the foyer. So we had an elec- 
trician make light bulb attachments that 
would go on and off in every room in the 
house when the bell button was pushed, and 
they worked marvelously. 

We took a certain pride in overcoming 
our handicap, and the neighbors soon told 
us admiringly that they would never sus- 
pect we were deafened, especially since we 
read lips so well and played bridge toler- 
ably. But we knew these kindly souls went 
to the trouble of explaining the subject of 
a conversation to us and were exceedingly 
patient with our mistakes, for all of which 
we were thankful and appreciative. 

Regrettably. too. there were a few people 
who took advantage of our handicap to 
embarrass us and make us miserable. Once 
we spotted this type of person we steered 
clear of him. 

We had similar hobbies. such as garden- 
I puttered with 
pampered her 


ing and book collecting. 
my vegetables and Sally 
flower garden. I played the piano and 
Sally sang—slightly off key. We read all 
manner of books and saw the best of the 
motion pictures. which were blessedly silent 
at that time. 
and pleasant. 


Our First Baby 


When Sally arrived home from the hos- 
pital with our baby son, we had misgivings 
as to whether we would hear him if he cried 
at night. We rigged the crib alongside 
Sally’s bed and hoped for the best. That 
voungster soon disillusioned us, for he had 
the most powerful pair of lungs imaginable. 
It was only when he was really ill and mere- 


Life with us was interesting 


8] 


ly whimpered that we had difficulty in hear- 
ing him. Of course at such times we did 
not sleep at all, but took turns watching 
him throughout the night. 

As Tad grew older, we noticed that he 
was apparently aware of our impaired hear- 
ing, for we found that he attracted our at- 
tention before he started to speak to us. 
Planting himself squarely in front of us, he 
would speak rather slowly and quite loudly. 
We admonished him to use a lower tone. 
but that was one habit we could not change. 
At three, Tad was permitted to romp on his 
kiddie car in front of the house while Sally 
busied herself indoors. Soon a neighbor 
was at the door with Tad. who was crying 
as though his heart would break. Some old- 
er boys had confiscated his kiddie car and 
when he cried Sally had not heard him. 
The poor little tyke thought his mother had 
deserted him. A play space was provided 
for him in the back garden, where Sally 
could keep an eye on him. 

All this time we had been testing various 
hearing aids, but none suited our needs. 
What we wanted was an instrument that 
would clarify sound and not merely magni- 
fy it. 
cumbersome and crude. and of no benefit 
to us, 


At that time most instruments were 


I Obtain a New Job 


It was Sally’s idea that I change from 
wall paper to textile design, and it was a 
The silk house whose 
staff I now joined paid very well for my 


profitable venture. 
original designs. My employer did not 
particularly care whether I heard well or 
not at all, so long as my work was satis- 
factory. Customers with assorted accents. 
who insisted on explaining their ideas with 
cigars or cigarettes dangling from their 
mouths were a real problem. To make sure 
I knew what was wanted before going 
ahead, I always insisted that they write 
down all important details of color and 
measurement. 

My co-workers had to be weaned from 
the idea that the deafened man was a freak 
of nature, on a par with the rubber man 
and the bearded lady of the circus just be- 


(Continued on page 602) 
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The Two Year Program in Indiana 


Reports reviewed by Rutn M. LUTHER 


YEAR has passed since the Psi lota 

Xi sorority of Indiana gave $10,000 

to Indiana University to establish a 
two-year Traveling Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. Dr. Robert Milison. director of 
the project, recently issued two reports, 
from which much of the following mate- 
rial is quoted.* He states that the purpose 
of the clinic is fourfold: 

“(1) To examine a number of children 
who have speech defects and to demon- 
strate, to parents and teachers, methods 
which will lead toward the elimination of 
these defects: (2) To administer 
ometer examinations to a number of chil- 
dren in an effort to locate those who have 


audi- 


hearing losses. and to determine the ex- 
tent of loss; (3) To disseminate informa- 
tion regarding defective speech and hearing 
which will lead to better economic and 
social adjustment for individuals having 
these disorders: (4) To demonstrate to 
school systems the need of special assist- 
ance for children who have such disorders. 
and ways whereby this assistance may be 
obtained.” 

The writer has watched the work and 
progress of the clinic. She has been ex- 
ceedingly interested in watching the reac- 
tions of school officials, Psi lota Xi mem- 
bers, and other organizations, not only dur- 
ing the operation of the clinic, but when 
the reports, tabulations and recommenda- 
tions have been returned to the school sys- 
tems. The school year has closed, yet in 
these brief nine months much has been 
accomplished, not only of an educational 
value, but in the practical follow up work 
in certain communities. Without ques- 
tion, this project has been the greatest 
“eye-opener” the school officials and par- 
ents of Indiana have ever had regarding 
the needs of the child with speech and hear- 
ing defects. In fact, it is probably the 


*1938-1939 
Traveling 
Tndiana. 


University 
Bloomington, 


Report of the Indiana 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 


first time that many school officials have 
become aware of the hard of hearing chil. 
dren in their own local educational sys- 
tem. To quote from Dr. Milison’s report: 

“The State of Indiana has been divided 
into geographical regions, and one large 
town in the center of each region has been 
designated as the clinic center. The clinic 
staff moves from one of these centers to 
another, remaining in each center for at 
least one week. A headquarters. consist- 
ing of three rooms furnished by the local 
public school system, is established in each 
town visited. Children who have speech 
defects are brought in to this center, not 
only from the city itself, but also from 
the surrounding towns and counties. The 
number of children invited in for exami- 
nation is determined by the number of 
children in each school system in the re- 
gion. Letters are sent to both city and 
county superintendents, stating the number 
of children who can be examined and the 
date of each examination. The clinic has 
been located in the following places: In- 
dianapolis, Kokomo, Muncie, Richmond. 
Aurora, Columbus, Vincennes, Washing: 
ton, New Albany. Bloomington, South 
Bend, Fort Wayne. Huntington, Crown 
Point, Frankfort, Sullivan, and the Indi- 
ana School for the Deaf. 

“The clinic is divided into two parts: 
(1) speech correction, and (2) hearing. 
The speech correction work is carried on 
by the speech correction supervisor and 
two testers. These three staff members are 
located in the center headquarters fur 
nished by the school system. Approxi- 
mately fifteen defective speaking children 
can be brought in each day to the center 
to receive psychological, speech and audi- 
ometer examinations. Following the exam: 
nations, the speech correction supervisor 
demonstrates to each child’s parents the 
methods which should be used for the 
treatment of the child’s disorder. The 
parents are also given printed material it 
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the form of drills and brief discussions 
yhich will aid them in carrying out the 
remedial work. 

“The clinic consists of four full-time 
taf members: Dr. Warren H. Gardner, 
yho is in charge of the hearing work; 
Miss Esther Glaspey, formerly, and at 
present Miss Vivian Roe, in charge of the 
geech correction work; Miss Florence 
Woods, the clinical psychologist, and Mr. 
francis Sonday, who examines the chil- 
iren for speech disorders. 

“The hearing examinations, conducted 
by Dr. Warren H. Gardner, comprise both 
sroup testing and the use of pitch range 
adiometers. The procedure he follows 
differs from that followed by the speech 
errection division of the clinic, in that 
he examines a large number of children 
in order to determine whether or not some 
are hard of hearing, whereas all children 
examined by the speech correction division 
ae known to be defectives before their 
aamination. The audiometer examina- 
tions are conducted in each school build- 
ing. The tester goes from one school 
building to another examining the pupils in 
their own building, rather than having 
them come to him, as is the case of the 
yeech correction division. The hearing 
examinations are given first in the form 
if group tests in which forty children who 
ae above the third grade can be examined 
atone time. (Children below the third 
sade can be examined for hearing, but 
the examination must of necessity be indi- 
vidual.) The group hearing tests are or- 
dinarily administered only in the town 
where the clinic is located.””* 

The children who failed the first group 
aidiometer tests were given retests. Pitch 
tests were then given the more serious 
tases to obtain more accurate information 
for purposes of recommendation. 

In the report on the speech tests, it was 
found that, “Of the total cases tested, 478 
Were stutterers; 1,643 were cases with ar- 
ticulatory disorders of a functional nature. 


—, 


*Note by Dr. Warren H. Gardner: Huntington 
‘ounty, where children from eleven of the twelve 
"tral consolidated schools were brought in, all Scott 
wunty schools, and six township schools of Lake 
unty, together with six smaller cities, comprised 
\ tests made away from the selected centers. 
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In this group were listed children with 
sound substitution, lisping, foreign accent, 
and oral inactivity. There were 386 cases 
with organic disorders. In this group 
were the children with speech defects re- 
sulting from spastic paralysis, cleft lip 
and palate, brain injuries, and tongue or 
jaw malformations.” 

The following results have been digested 
by the writer from Dr. Milison’s report: 


Results of the Four Fold Project 
!. Objective: Speech examination 

(a) 2,157 children with defective speech 
were examined. 

(b) 1,810 parents visited the speech 
clinic with their children and received in- 
structions in remedial measures as to meth- 
ods of correction for their children’s dis- 
orders. 

(c) 2,056 teachers saw remedial mea- 
sures demonstrated. and also _ received 
printed material to enable them to coop- 
erate with the parents in the improvement 
of the children’s defects. (These children 
and teachers came from 66 counties and 
133 different school systems. ) 

Il. Objective: The location and examina- 
tion of children with defective hearing 
(a) 44,232 children were tested. of 

whom 7,278 were given additional group 

tests and 731 were given pitch audiometer 
tests. 371 adults were also tested. 

(b) 3,976 children were found with de- 
fective hearing. 

(c) 130 parents visited the hearing cli- 
nic and received instructions subsequent 
to the hearing examinations. 

(d) 55 public and private school sys- 
tems in 22 towns were serviced. 

(e) Copies of suggested corrective pro- 
gram for each child were sent to his school 
superintendent, school nurse and research 
supervisor. 

Ill. Objective: To spread adult education 
regarding the problems of the handi- 
capped child. 

(a) 3,000 superintendents, teachers, 
doctors and nurses attended the clinic in 
order to observe or receive instructions. 


(Continued on page 598) 








A Matter of Evolution 


Hearing Aids and Spectacles 





The Rettman Archive 
THE SPECTACLE DEALER, A PAINTING BY 
EISEN, pere 


HE engraving of the spectacle dealer 
was meant to ridicule the huge, un- 
that 


vogue at the beginning of the 19th Cen- 


glasses were in 


comfortable 
tury. At this time, there was a concerted 
resentment against glasses. Some persons 
doubted your intelligence if you looked at 
Dickens wrote of 


In 1830, 


Goethe wrote, “I just cannot help it—but 


them through glasses. 
spectacles as something vicious. 


as soon as a man with spectacles enters my 
room, I feel upset and can hardly overcome 
my aversion to him. I feel that I am being 
examined too carefully. I think it is un- 


just, almost tactless.” 


In the same way, probably, the first 
hearing aids were considered “rather tact- 
less” even by the persons who most bene- 
fited by them—i.e. those who would other- 
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By courtesy of Science Servite 


A HEARING AID DISGUISED AS A WALKING 
STICK 


wise have had to shout to the hard of hear. 
ing individuals who bravely wore them. 
It is not so long ago that the author D. ft 
Lawrence of a hard of hearing 
friend, “I cannot think of anything to sa 
to a black box.” The young man trying te 
hear with a cane demonstrates one of the 
first efforts not only to overcome the hear 
ing defect but also to assuage the feeling 
of the person who suffered from it. Bot 
the prejudice of the onlooker and the vanil 
of the wearer have been overcome in the 
matter of spectacles, and though we are i 
a transition stage as regards hearing aids 
we are surely making progress. 

The picture of the young man with th 
cane was made at the Volta Bureau, and th 
cane is one of several interesting antique 
loaned by the New York School for th 
Deaf. 


wrote 


Netober, | 
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HEARING AIDS 
ad Those Who Ought to Wear Them 






By a Salesman 


Y FAR the most surprising 
this hearing aid business is the peo- 
ple whom we meet in trying to sell 

. Only last week I called on a real 
late man who. though I had to repeat 
ape four times, each time a little 
fider, before he understood, insisted that 
lis hearing loss was not bad enough to 
Warrant wearing an instrument. He as- 
aired me that he heard perfectly except 
yhen people whispered or mumbled, and 
lestarted to close the door in my face, but 
gened it again just long enough to tell me 
fat the man who ran the grocery store 
ittoss the street was so deaf that “he can’t 
hear anything unless you yell your head 
off at him,” and begged me to go over and 
help the grocer. After the had 
trotted back and forth between his cus- 
tomers and shelves many needless trips be- 
cause of his poor hearing, he finally had a 
free moment and granted me an interview: 
but on learning my mission (after three 
lepetitions) he tried to act surprised and 
asked who told me he was hard of hearing. 
He did concede that strangers’ voices some- 
how bothered him, but it must be because 
hey were so abashed by entering his es- 
lablishment that they were afraid to speak 
above a whisper. Oh, certainly not: I had 
made a mistake. It was some other man I 
was seeking——probably the real estate man 
who lived directly across the street. “Why. 
when he comes in here I have to get right 
up to his ear and holler to make him under- 
stand anything at all—but don’t you tell 
him I sent you.’ 


part of 


groc er 


The intimate friends and customers of 
each of these men have found it increasing- 
h necessary to speak louder to make them 





THE HIGH cst. HEA 
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hear. still hear the raised 
voices of their friends, each of these men 
helieves strangers are simply speaking soft- 
ly. Neither realizes the effort and strain 
others have to make to talk to him—but 
each realizes the effort he has to make to 
talk with the other fellow. 

Now this is not an incident. 
There are thousands of similar cases. Two 
housewives did their shopping at the same 
store. Both were hard of hearing and they 
always left something cooking. etc., before 
they went to the store. so if some of the 
other neighbors tried to stop them to talk, 
they could just mumble, “I'd really like to 
stop and talk, but I just can't. I’ve a pie 
in the oven,” and hurry off feeling elated 
that once more they’d prevented Mrs. Jones 
from learning that they were hard of hear- 





Because they 


isolated 


ing. When these two women met, they 
merely nodded. Each thought the other 


odd because all the other neighbors tried to 
be friendly and talk—but of course neither 
of them ever for that. Neither 
realized that she herself never made any 

friendship, but 
was odd because she did 
Then I sold them both hearing aids 
and they began to seek friendships again. 
One day as I was driving through that end 


“had time” 
advances toward each 
thought the other 
not. 


of town, I passed them coming home from 
the store, chatting gaily. I drew over to 
the curb, thinking “I'll just save two long 
calls by simply asking if there is anything 
[ can do to help either of them.” 

Each gave me an odd look as I| stepped 
“Yes. Il be over 
Then each turned 
and looked at the other and asked how she 
happened to know me. You see, 
was wearing her instrument so concealed 
that neither knew the other was hard of 
hearing! 

So. 


up to them and said. 
home in just a minute.” 


each one 
mil- 


scattered across the land. are 
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lions of hard-of-hearing people procrasti- 
nating pathetically, refusing to do the only 
thing which they can do to help them- 
selves: and hundreds more who. although 
using instruments. have not yet faced facts 
and licked the psychological part of their 
problem. 

On the other side of the picture are 
thousands of deafened persons carrying on 
with the help of both lip reading and hear- 
ing aids—statesmen. lawyers, judges, doc- 
tors. ministers. authors. school teachers. 
stenographers, students, salesmen, etc. 
who have faced their problem and met it 
intelligently. If I started to tell you some 
of the success-in-spite-of-handicap stories 
(all of which 


would be 


which I dearly love to tell 
there 
room in this magazine for anything else: 


I can substantiate), no 
but since my subject is those who ought 
to wear hearing aids. Im going to give a 
composite picture of the typical prospect 
as seen by the hearing-aid salesman. I hope 
you'll read this. so that when I call on you. 
youll be a new and different kind of pros- 
ask any hearing-aid sales- 


pect because 


man—98 percent of deafened people are 
just like this. and the monotony is boring. 

1. “No, I don’t want anything today.” 
With smiles, trying to make me believe that 
you really did hear what I said, and when 
I finally do make you understand- 

2. “Oh, no: I’m not bad enough to 
And then if | 
try to show you just how “bad” you are 
by asking if you hear the minister in 
church. you blame it on the minister, and 
then, to stave off further debate, you 


need one of those things.” 


3. Launch into a monologue of personal 
history to which there is no end or breath- 
ing space, until I become impatient and 
interrupt. During the monologue you are 
sure to state 

4. “My case is peculiar—different from 
any other you ever saw. I hear the sound 
all right, but don’t understand the words,” 
or “I hear when anyone speaks plainly.” 

Also 

5. “I've spent thousands of dollars on 

my ears—" 
and a little later 
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6. “I can't afford a hearing aid.” And 
then if I try to explain the latest improve. 
ments in the instrument to you, you claim 
7. “Yes, | know all about hearing aids: 
I've tried them all. and none of them help 
me.” And when, by straight logical rea. 
soning. | show you that you ought to by 
one and wear one, you give random objee. 
tions such as 

8. “But the instrument costs too much, 
Buying one is contributing to the profits of 
an ugly. selfish corporation.” 

9. “But all the wire—TI couldn’t wear 

10. “It is too conspicuous.” 

ll. “It is too heavy.” 

12. “The batteries are so expensive.” 

13. “I don’t want to get so I have to de. 
pend on it.” 

14. “But most things aren’t worth hear. 
ing anyway.” 

15. “I don’t care whether I hear or not.” 

16. “But if I wore that. everyone would 
know I’m hard of hearing.” 

17. “I get along pretty well as it is.” 

Let’s step away and look at this thing iv 
perspective. Every hearing-aid salesman 
listens to these objections time and time 
again. Why? Because, as a rule. deafened 
people avoid each other; they don't real 
ize that others “hear the sound but don! 
understand the words.” They don’t know 
that dozens of others live on their street o! 
even in their building, also bluffing, trying 
to hide from the world their impaired hear 
ing as if it were a crime they'd committed: 
instead of squaring their shoulders, admit 
ting the facts, and doing all in their power 
to help themselves. Salvation lies not in 
hiding but in doing everything possible i 
spite of the handicap. Join or form # 
cieties for the hard of hearing. Arou® 
yourselves, the nation, and the world to th 
vast numbers who, like yourself, don’t hea 
all they’d like to, and, just as the squeaki 
wheel gets the grease, we'll get somethin 
done about this problem. 

If deafened people generally followe 
these suggestions, you would say immed 
ately when I call on you (as one man ® 


(Continued on page 605) 
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And : 

: Doctor of Literature 

aim 

a: By Joun A. FERRALL 

relp , 

rea. R. FRANK SHELLY picked up one — sect varieties,’ suggested Dr. Shelly. 

buy of the group of cans on the table “You'll have to watch out if you use lac- 

jee. near Betty Kinney’s desk and quer—some types produce vapors that ig- 
danced at its contents. nite easily.” 

ich. | “Lime!” he exclaimed, surprised. “Just “Oh, I think Vera had in mind nothing 

sof }ww are you going to use lime in snaring more than a colorless varnish,” said Betty. 
obs?” “She’s really getting to be an expert on the 

qr | ‘It’s for our library books.” explained care of books—and she’s practical about it. 
itty. “Some of them are getting mil- too. I mean she is making a comfortable 
ewed—or something.” income out of the work now.” 
“Does lime prevent that?” “It’s a very unusual job for a woman, | 


“It seems that any sort of bookbinding judge,” said Dr. Shelly. “How did you 
hat will absorb moisture is open to the happen to get her started on such work?” 


tacks of—of fungus. Humidity paves “I didn’t,” Betty told him. “She’s a self 

|e way for mildew. It’s not the heat, you starter. She was never one of my employ- 
a" lee: it’s the humidity! Well, anyway, lime ment problems, because she has a good 

.|orevents that—not the humidity, but the home with her brother-in-law; and she 
*. nildewing—it keeps the books dry. At more than earns her way there by helping 
ld Fast I’m taking Vera Kinsdale’s word for with the four small children. It was the 

i.” children who got her started— indirectly. 

_| “Ah! So it’s just one of Doctor Kins- She went to one of the Parent-Teacher 
3 || lule’s prescriptions?” meetings when school was opening last fall 
mal! We've been calling Vera “Doctor” Kins- and happened to take along one of the 
Mm Jae ever since Fred Bishop insisted that children’s books. I suppose she was going 
net! be ought to have the degree of Doctor of through it to be ready to answer the ques- 
ed literature—or, rather, Doctor of Letters. tions that would be fired at her as soon as 
om! litt, D.—for her work in doctoring sick school started! The important thing, how- 
WI hook covers, you know. ever, is that she had covered it with heavy 
tall “She says it’s a suggestion from the paper. One of the parents at the meeting 
| United States Department of Agriculture happened to pick up the book and saw that 
= hat books may be kept dry even in humid _ it was merely one of the school books, cov 
ed: veather—and so be protected from mildew ered. She insisted at once that Vera should 
v5 ~by placing one or more cans half filled come over to her house and show her how 
"| ‘ith lump lime on the shelf behind them.” to cover books—so that she could cover her 
“The ‘half filled’ part of the prescription children’s books and not have to buy new 
°)s important.” Dr. Shelly warned her. ones midway the school term!” 

*| Lime absorbs moisture and is apt to over- “IT see.” nodded the Doctor. 
ri low on the shelf if the cans are more than “Of course Vera went over—and cov- 
| : ualf filled.” ered most of the books by way of illustrat- 
+ “Vera cautioned me about that.” said ing how it was done. The mother insisted 
es betty. “Perhaps I should have followed her upon paying for the work and while Vera 
"| cond plan—painting the covers of the refused, she was impressed by the mother’s 

| %oks with colorless lacquer. That would declaration that this sort of work was 
5 event them from absorbing moisture— needed and could be made into a profitable 

| ep them dry—and at the same time pro- occupation.” 

ct them against bugs—and bookworms.” “T should think so.” agreed Dr. Shelly. 


“Bookworms of both the human and in- “Vera went over to the Library and read 











Seo 
IO0O0 


up on bookbinding and the care of books. 
with the result that she bought several 
kinds of heavy 


covers, and took 


paper. made up sample 
them over to the next 
Parent-Teacher meeting. and 

“And made a hit?” asked the Doctor, as 
Betty paused and laughed at the recollec- 
tion of Vera’s experience. 

“It’s 
“but the teachers themselves actually gave 
her five dollars worth of work! Of course 
they could make covers of a sort, but it took 
a lot of time at their busiest season—and 
Vera's were better. anyway. She covered 
their work and reference books—those that 
are handled a lot. It was while working on 
them that she got the idea—it’s not new of 
about varnishing the book covers 


almost ridiculous,” she laughed. 


course 
instead of covering the books with paper. 
It makes them waterproof—they can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth.” 

“So that’s where the little traveling bind- 
ery started?” said Dr. Shelly. 

He was referring to the tiny suitcase in 
which Vera now carries her supplies and 
equipment, since she has found that it is 
often more satisfactory—and time saving 
-——to do the work right in her customers’ 
homes. 

“It’s amazing to me how many angles 
there are to the thing,” said Betty. “Al- 
most every time I see Vera she has some- 
thing to tell me about a new kind of work 
with books. The making of covers for 
school books was merely a first step—and. 
character. From 
that she went on to consider that almost 
every family has a few old books that 
should be repaired 
or reinforced. covers put on, or perhaps 
repaired where the owner 
wishes to keep the original cover. With a 


of course. seasonal in 


loose leaves pasted in 
the binding 


little glue and much patience you can do a 
lot toward restoring an old cover—and 
then a coat or two of colorless lacquer pro- 
tects it indefinitely. Vera can do such jobs 
profitably for as little as 50 cents.” 

“T can see that,” said Dr. Shelly. 

“When I saw her last week,” went on 
Betty, “she was enthusiastic over a new 


idea she’s specializing on cook books for 
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She goes around and re. 
pairs old cook books and if they do not 
already have waterproof covers, she makes 
them so with varnish. Along with this she 
has a side line in the sale of cellophane. 
like envelopes for recipes—you slip your 
favorite recipe in one and it shows through 
clearly while being protected by the water. 
proof envelope! Almost any housekeeper 
will buy such envelopes to protect the fa- 
vorite recipes she has clipped from news. 
papers or magazines—there are so many 
good ones these days; recipes. I mean.” | 


the time being. 


“That really sounds like a good thing,” 
agreed Dr. Shelly. 

“It is,” agreed Betty. “Another idea of 
Vera’s really has nothing to do with the 
care or binding of books—it’s making 
scrapbooks for children! She buys those 
imitation-leather looseleaf scrapbooks or 
photograph albums at the five-and-ten-cent 
stores and pastes in them colored pictures 

including comic strips—that will interest 
children. Some mother got her started on 
it by telling how useful such a scrap book 
was in keeping her little one occupied. 
Vera is making them at odd times and 
sells them to mothers for 25 cents each. 
where the covers are not more than ll 
cents each. She’s now getting the hos 
pitals interested—she’s selling them books 
for their children’s wards!” 

“That’s nothing short of genius!” ex 
claimed Dr. Shelly. “There is a group of 
women who bring us such scrapbooks every 
Christmas time—and the children are crazy 
about them. Of course they'd be crazy 
about them at any other season of the year. 
too. They would be valuable in our chil 
drens’ ward. I’m going to talk to the Chie! 
tell Vera to come over and bring 
We ought to have a new 
lot every month.” 


about it 
some samples! 


“I'll send her,” promised Betty. 

“You know,” said Dr. Shelly, grinning 
“I was getting ready to say that this book 
binding and so on was all well and good. 
but that the real problem for a hard o 
hearing woman like Vera was selling the 
stuff. I was going to suggest that she 

(Continued on page 602) 
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With The Lip Reading Class 


By Enip HUTCHINSON 


A Seaside Conversation 


Practice in Catching Clue Words 


T 


of A. 


cards. 


mR 


> 


B. 


— 


— 


B. 


B. 


B. 


—_ 


HE following conversation may be 
used between the teacher and a pupil, 
or between two pupils. The speeches 
and B. may be typed on separate 


Come for a ride in the car. 

No thanks, I'll walk. 

Why d’you want to walk? 

I prefer it to riding. 

Why d’you prefer it? 

It’s good for my health. 

But it’s too hot to walk. 

I'll walk in the shade. 

Where'll you find any shade? 

Over there. 

But you'll have to walk in the sun 
to reach the shade. 

I’m not afraid of the sun. 

Neither am I. 

Then why don't you walk? 

Because I prefer to ride. 

Are you lazy? 

No: I’m tired. 

Then come for a swim. 

No, it’s too cold. 

Then why d’you want to get out of 
the sun? 

Because | prefer the shade. 

Don't be silly. 

D°you call me silly ? 

If the cap fits. 
Which cap? 
Oh, come for a swim. 

I might miss the mail. 

Are you expecting a letter? 


My bathing cap? 


No. I’ve got to write one. 

Whom are you going to write to? 
Never mind whom I’m going to 
write to. 

Well, can’t you write after we go 
swimming ? 

I'll think about it. 

Will it take you long to make up 
vour mind? 


589 
A. Perhaps it will. 
B. How long? 
A. About an hour. 
B. Oh, I can’t wait an hour. 
A. I don't like the look of the sea. It’s 


too rough. 


B. Rough? Oh no, those waves are 
splendid. 

A. No, I don't like them. They look 
dangerous. 

B. Why, are you afraid? Can’t you 
swim? 


A. No: and I don’t like a rough sea. 
I like it calm and smooth. 

B. Oh, all right. You go for a ride in 
your car, and I'll go for a swim. 
Good-bye. 

My 


Adventure on Scarborough Hill 


It happened years ago, when there were 
only a few houses at the foot of the Hill. 
The weather was fine, and I wandered from 
the beach up the hill. I went higher and 
higher until I reached the top. There were 
two little children sitting up there on the 
grass, playing and gathering flowers. I was 
horrified to see, coming straight toward 
them, a large black bull, with short pointed 
horns. His head was down and he was 
lashing his tail. I knew what that meant. 
and I knew that if I ran the bull would run, 


too. 


I have no idea how I reached the chil- 
dren, but I did reach them. I snatched up 
the smallest one and seized the other one, a 
little girl, by the hand, and ran as fast as 
[ could toward the only shelter I could see. 
This was a strip of hedge, with a barbed 
wire in front of it. The bull followed us. 
[ threw the baby over the hedge, and then 
helped the little girl over. Before I could 
climb myself, the bull rushed me. I dodged 
around him, and began to walk backwards. 
I tried to go very quietly. The fence was a 
rather high one, with many strands of 
I walked 


harbed wire. close together. 
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along parallel with the fence, to lead the 
hull away from the children. 

As I walked. I kept looking for a way 
under or over the fence. There came a dip 
in the ground, and I dropped and rolled 
under the fence. I thought, “Now I am 
safe.” But the bull was in an ugly mood. 
He went head on onto the fence, snapped 
the top wire, and was over. By this time we 
were far from the children, and on the other 
side of the hill. There was a path down 
this side of the hill to the bay. There is a 
beach down there, where many people bathe 
on holidays. but nobody was there at this 
time. 

I kept on walking down the path, trying 
not to run. I was looking for a way to climb 
down on the rocks, where the bull could not 
follow. Every now and then he would stop 
and paw the ground. Once he went down 
on his knees and tore the grass with his 
I wondered when my turn would 
As we came near to the beach, he 
made _ short There was no shelter 
except the sea, and so I ran straight into the 
water. I flung my hat at the bull’s head, 
and that gave me a little start. 


horns. 
come. 


runs. 


The tide was rushing out like a mill race. 
The currents are always very dangerous 
at that time of the year. The bull followed 
me into the water, and I was soon swim- 
ming far out of my depth. I was terribly 
afraid of being caught in the current and 
carried out. Swimming as strongly as | 
could, I worked my way toward a ledge of 
rock. I managed to climb up on it, and 
scramble on up the rocks, out of reach of 
the waves. I looked back at the bull. He 
had been caught and swept out by the same 
strong current. He was swimming des- 
perately, trying to get back to shore, but 
the waves swept him past the rock and out 
to sea. I watched his black head carried 
farther and farther out until it was only 
a speck on the water. He must have been 
exhausted with swimming. for suddenly the 
black speck disappeared. 

I must have stood on the rock for hours: 
but finally the tide turned. I climbed down 
and slipped into the water again. Some- 
times swimming. sometimes clinging to the 
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rocks, | reached the beach. I walked back 
up the hill and looked for the children. | 
saw them far down on the other side of the 
hill. near a little house. | knew then that 
they were safe at home. 

I went to my house. I was dirty, drag. 
gled, tired and wet. When I reached home, 
I slipped in, had a hot bath and a hot drink 
and went to bed. That was the end of my 
adventure on Scarborough Hill. 


Variety is the Spice of Life 
Men Pupils 


An Exercise to Interest 


By Annie May Ives 
(Concluded from the September Vouta Review) 


Lighthouses. 

Lighthouses are always built on the land, 
on a reef, or on shoals. 

Lighthouses are always round in shape so 
they can stand the force of the wind and 
waves. 

Lighthouses must be high enough so that 
the light in the top of the tower may be 
seen above the spray from the waves. 


Questions: 

1. Where are lighthouses built? 

2. Why are lighthouses round in shape? 
3. How high must a lighthouse be? 


Keys. 

A key is another name for a low island 
along the coast. (Write “island”) 
Many of these islands are of coral forma 
tion. 

Key West is a seaport city on a westem 
island of Florida Keys. 


Key West is 115 miles from the mainland. 


Questions: 

1. What is another name for a low island 
along the coast? 

2. How are many of these islands formed? 
3. Where is Key West situated? 

4. How far is Key West from the mait- 
land? 


A Wheel. 


The Ferris Wheel was very large. 


(Continued on page 602) 
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The How and Why Books 

We See, by George Willard Frasier and Helen 
Dolman. Paper, 32 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

Sunshine and Rain, by George Willard Fra- 
sier and Helen Dolman. Boards, 64 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Through the Year. by George Willard Fra- 
sier, Helen Dolman and Kathryne Van 
Noy. Boards, 160 pp. Price, 72 cents. 

Winter Comes and Goes, by George Willard 

Frasier, Helen Dolman and Kathryne 

Van Noy. Boards, 224 pp. Price, 84 

cents. 

Seasons Pass, by George Willard Fra- 

sier, Helen Dolman and Kathryne Van 

Noy. Boards, 288 pp. Price, 96 cents. 

The How and Why Club, by George Willard 
Frasier, Helen Dolman, Francis Shoe- 
maker, and Kathryn Van Noy. Boards, 
320 pp. Indexed. Price, $1.04. 

My Club Book. An experiment booklet. Pa- 
per, 45 pp. Price, 24 cents. 

All published by the L. W. Singer Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


The 


The first four of these readers were re- 
viewed last year. but since some new addi- 
tions have been made to the series, and 
since interesting data have been received 
concerning the value of the books for deaf 
children, they are mentioned again. 

All the little volumes are unusually at- 
tractive; the illustrations alone would make 
them worth the price; and the text is well 
adapted to the needs of deaf children. The 
little pre-primer, “We See.” could be given 
a deaf child just beginning silent reading. 
The pictures explain the simple text—only 
a single word or line at first 
cabulary is both cumulative and repetitive, 


and the vo- 


the words first learned reappearing on sub- 
sequent pages. The second book in the se- 
ries, “Sunshine and Rain,” may also be 
given to very small children, and the fol- 


lowing books may 
be added as the 
children are ready 
them. 
volume car- 


to receive 
Each 
ries on the infor- 
mative narratives 
presented in the 
first adding 
new facts. The idea 
is to make children 
aware of natural 
phenomena and _ to 


ones, 





vocabu- 


give them a 


lary that will enable them to understand 
Accurately 
drawn and beautifully colored illustrations 
further this purpose. For instance, an al- 


and describe what they see. 


most life size Polyphemus moth is pictured 
at the various stages of metamorphosis, and 
the captions read, “The Caterpillar is on 
the tree. The caterpillar eats a leaf. The 
caterpillar makes a cocoon. A moth comes 
from the cocoon. The moth has wings. The 
moth flies away. The moth flies away at 
night.” 

Toads, toad eggs, and the development 
of the tadpole are illustrated and described 
in the simplest possible language. Grass- 
butterflies, chipmunks, 
rain, snow, ice, rainbows, are shown and 


hoppers, snakes, 
talked about so that a deaf child may com- 
prehend. If the books are used successive- 
ly, and presented as the child is able to 
read them easily, a surprising amount of 
language comprehension will ensue, and 
the child will 
store of useful and entertaining knowledge. 
“The How and Why Club.” the most recent 


(Continued on page 600) 
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“The time has come,” 
Of shoes—and ships- 


Teacher Training Course, Tennessee 

(Announcements have just been received 
of a teacher training course to be offered 
at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
with the co-operation of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. It will be accepted by 
the University for full graduate credit to- 
ward a master’s degree in education. The 
courses will be given at the school for the 
deaf under the guidance of a university fac- 
ulty committee and specialists in the related 
field. The program is designed to provide: 
1. Orientation courses in the education of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing (for uni- 
versity students) ; 2. Courses in speech cor- 
rection and training in acoustics for public 
school teachers, to enable them to do cor- 
rective work, educationally, where only 
slight defects are evident; 3. A graduate 
curriculum for training teachers of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing that will give the 
prospective teacher the proper background 
upon which to build a thorough understand- 
ing of the difficulties encountered in this 
specialized profession. The following 
courses will be offered: History of the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf; Beginning, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced Language; Speech De- 
velopment; Speech Correction; Speech 
Reading; Audiometric Testing; Acoustics 
and Mechanical Hearing Aids; Acoustics 
for Teachers of the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing; Eurhythmics; Psychology of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped; Modern Methods of 
Teaching the Deaf: Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance for the Deaf. The program 


-WWRCHISCELLANY<|& 


the walrus said, 
~and sealing wax 











“to talk of many things: 
of cabbages—and kings” 
Lewis Carroll. 


will be offered during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring quarters, September 25, 1939-May 
30. 1940, 


Rachel Wilcox 


Teachers of the deaf in all parts of the 
United States and Canada will regret to 
learn of the death, early in September, of 
Miss Rachel Wilcox, of Clarke School. 

Miss Wilcox and Miss Dallett had been 
spending the summer on the Gaspé Penin- 
sula and were preparing to return for the 
opening of school when Miss Wilcox was 
taken suddenly ill. The funeral was held 
in Meriden, Connecticut, on September 6th. 

Miss Wilcox’s influence on the education 
of the deaf was widely felt. She will be re- 
membered especially for her active work in 
training small remnants of hearing. which 
covered a period of approximately thirty 
years. 


A Tribute From a Former Pupil 


In the passing of Miss Wilcox Clarke 
School has lost a valued friend of forty 
years—forty years of loving, sympathetic 
understanding of deaf children and their 
problems—forty years of loyal service to 
the school she loved. 

She was a fine teacher. who, because of 
her understanding heart, made every sub- 
ject interesting. Her work in training hard 
of hearing chibdves to make the most o 
what hearing they possessed is known and 
appreciated wherever deaf children ate 
taught. History learned from her lips 
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meant more to us because she taught it 
fom a human interest standpoint. 

But it was as the friend of home and 
playground that her children best remember 
her. To her we carried many of our joys, 
that she might rejoice with us; our 
troubles, that she might comfort us; our 
problems, that she might give us wise coun- 
sl. And through the years many of us 
older ones still turned to her for the same 
guidance, which she gladly gave. 

All of us, whom she so dearly loved, and 
who so dearly loved her, will sorely miss 
her; yet, although she has slipped from 
our sight, she has left an imprint of her 
personality that will always remain in 
Clarke School. Through the teachers and 
teachers-in-training who knew her in North- 
ampton, her influence has spread through 
many another school. 

“And her works shall follow her.” 

EpITH Basset. 


School Reports 

The 1937-38 report of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School has some fine photographs 
of buildings, grounds, and student activi- 
ties. Of especial interest in the report is a 
reference to the increased use of hearing 
made possible by the installation of 
several new group hearing aids, and the 
greater emphasis on vocational guidance. 
An interesting innovation in the industrial 
department is the class in Home Mechanics, 
designed to give both boys and girls in- 
struction in the maintenance of a home. 
preparing them to make simple repairs in 
home equipment, furniture, electrical, and 
plumbing. The work in handloom weaving 
and in handicrafts has been extended. In- 
struction in art metal working and simple 
jewelry making is popular with the stu- 
dents. The girls in the industrial depart- 
ment have had valuable experience in the 
operation of a tea room. 

The biennial report of the Jowa School, 
included in the report of the State Board of 
Education, offers interesting data. Not the 
least significant is the fact that, in less than 
twenty years, the careful work done in the 
development of the “Preparatory Hall” 
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unit, has reduced the average age of admis- 
sion from fourteen years in 1921 to between 
six and seven in 1938. At present, chil- 
dren of four are admitted to Preparatory 
Hall. Information supplied to parents of 
deaf children by a field worker is also very 
helpful in getting children into the school 
earlier. The last three years of instruc- 
tion in the senior division are organized 
under the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and pupils re- 
ceiving a diploma are prepared for college. 

The report for 1936-38 of the Florida 
School is illustrated with exceptionally at- 
tractive photographs showing school activi- 
ties. Classes in auricular training, domestic 
science, physical training, beauty culture 
are shown; and there is a picture of the 
large poultry plant, which, during the past 
year, furnished the school 6,123 dozen eggs. 
Two additional classrooms have been added 
to the department of the deaf, to take care 
of typewriting and art classes. Scenes from 
the school circus of 1938 are shown. 

The 1937-1938 report of the Alabama 
School indicates increased activity in the 
vocational department. A $25,000 farm 
was purchased, and buildings and equip- 
ment ran this sum to over $34,000. The farm 
will be used as a laboratory for the teaching 
of vocational agriculture, and will also en- 
able the school to produce all the dairy 
products and some of the farm products re- 
quired for daily use. The vocational de- 
partment of the school is not only self- 
sustaining, but provides training for the 
students. A new barber school has been 
installed, and has proved a success. 

The American School, Hartford, Conn., 
includes an interesting history of the school 
in its 1936-38 report, as well as photo- 
graphs of the first buildings and of the mer 
interested in the school’s establishment. 
There are also many photographs of present 
day classrooms. Two new multiple hearing 
aids have been installed during the past 
year. In the academic department, special 
effort is being made to improve the reading 
ability of the pupils, and to this end, all 
pupils from grade seven to grade twelve are 
given a forty-five minute reading period 
each day. In the vocational department, 
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courses in typewriter mechanics and beauty 
culture have been added. Several of the 
former pupils of the school are now em- 
ployed in typewriter factories in the vicinity 
and are making good wages. 

The 1937-38 report of the /daho School 
jor the Deaf presents in concise form some 
interesting comments on the aims that mo- 
tivate the educators of the deaf. For in- 
stance, the report of the Department of In- 
dustrial Arts (exclusive of printing, art 
and basketry) states the following as the 
purpose of the department: 

1. To inculcate language and speech 

2. To develop pre-vocational and voca- 

tional activities 

3. To integrate and socialize deaf peo- 
ple with hearing people 

1. To make the pupil an intelligent con- 
sumer 

5. To develop hobbies 

6. To make a handy man of the pupil. 
That is not a bad list of ideals to serve for 
the entire program of a school for the deaf. 

In 1938, a group hearing aid was pur- 
chased and put in use in the speech classes. 
New plans were made in regard to measur- 
ing hearing loss in individual pupils and 
classifying children educationally accord- 
ing to the degree of usable hearing. 


Problems of Communication 


The July Atlantic Monthly contains an 
article. “Deaf But Not Dumb,” by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. in which that delightful 
writer enlarges on some of the difficulties 
of the hard of hearing and some of the 
ways in which these difficulties may be 
mitigated by the hard of hearing them- 
selves and by their friends. All that he 
says will find an echo in many hearts, and 
some of his descriptions of the hazards of 
deafness are particularly apt. For instance: 

“Speaking in public presents peculiar 
problems to a deaf man, and likewise, be 
it said, to his sponsors. Domiciled in a 
strange town, I cannot be reached in my 
hotel room by ordinary means of com- 
munication; telephone bell and knocks on 
my door are unheard and unheeded; no 
committee can inform me of a last minute 
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change in the program. I have coached 
bellhops to enter without rapping, and this 
works when I am presentable, and the door 
unlocked, unless the boy forgets. Ingenious 
friends have announced their presence by 
shoving a sheet of white paper under the 
door. Both these devices are recommended, 
but they do not occur to chairmen of pro- 
gram committees. So an elaborate pro- 
cedure must be arranged in advance, with 
provision for emergency contacts, like a 
dash to the pole or an ascent of Mount 
Kanchanjanga; and if a committee forgets 
the code there may be an audience ip 
search of a speaker as far removed as John 
Gilpin from his wife at dinner time.” 
Every hard of hearing person could 
match that from his own experience. The 
writer recalls an episode which occurred at 
the Volta Bureau during the summer of 
1937. The Volta Bureau is not officially 
open on Saturdays, and although there is 
generally somebody about, visitors havea 
hard time getting in unless the somebod; 
has enough hearing to hear the front doo 
bell. I had come up to do some special 
work, and was typing away busily in an up 
per room, all unaware of the drama going 
on outside. A teacher from the Louisiam 
School for the Deaf. who had written a 
article for the Votta Review, stopped i 
Washington on her way back to Bato 
Rouge from New York, to leave her mant 
script and have a look at the Volta Bureau 
Unfortunately, she did not announce he 
intention in advance. and when her tai 
drove up to the building. she was cop 
fronted by a massive, locked door, andé 
bell to which there was no response. Sit 
felt all the more thwarted because she couli 
hear the sound of a typewriter going busi 
somewhere within. Being an ingenious pe 


son, she went to the large residence of # p, 


naval officer who lives next door, explaintt 
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her predicament, and asked permission # 


go up to the third floor and try signalligf y 


across. As I worked away, I was conscid® 
of the flicker of sunlight on the wall @ 
posite my desk. This was very odd, as™ 
room faces north, so I looked out the w# 


dow and beheld several persons waving® 
(Continued on page 598) 
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Life Members of the Association 


ir, 0. P. Adams 

irs. Pierre F. Allegaert 
iss Isabella Anderson 
iss Marian J. Anderson 
\fiss Katherine E. Ashelby 
iiss Josephine Avondino 
Yiss Grace E. Backus 

rs. Augusta Barret 

iiss Ida P. Becker 

irs. James C. Bell 

Vrs. Bertha F. Belz 

Mr. Wm. M. Bergius 

Dr. Gordon Berry 

Mrs. Charles B. Best 

ir, O. A. Betts 

Mr. Adolph Bioch 

Mrs. Josephine S. Bopp 
Miss Chonita Borel 

Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Dr. Wesley C. Bowers 

Miss Janice Boyd 

Mrs. F. A. Bragg 

Miss Elizabeth Brand 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Mr. Philip C. Brown 

Mrs. T. Quincy Browne, Jr. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn 
Miss Edith M. Buell 


Buffalo League for the Hard of 


Hearing 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 
Mr. A. J. Canfield 
Miss Ida B. Carleton 
Dr. T. E. Carmody 
Miss Elizabeth Carter 
Miss Mary A. Carter 
Miss Mary D. Cason 
Mrs. P. A. Chamberlin 
Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin 
Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mr. S. W. Childs 
Mrs. J. P. Clark 
Dr. George M. Coates 
Miss Alice Coburn 
Mrs. Robert C. Coffy 
Miss Julia Connery 
Mr. Hugh L. Cooper 
Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 
Mrs. St. Julien Cullum 
Miss Alice H. Damon 
Mrs. N. L. Dauby 
Dr. Ewing W. Day 
Dr. L. W. Dean 
Mrs. George DeVoll 
Mrs, Cleveland H. Dodge 
Miss Mary Dugane 
Mrs, Pierre S. DuPont 
Miss Bella M. Duvall 
Miss Dorothea C. Eggers 
Mrs. George Eggers 
Mr. Richard M. Everett 
Mrs. David Fairchild 
Mr. Gerald Fales 
Mr. John A. Ferrall 


Mrs. Bruce Ford 

Mr. T. C. Forrester 

Mrs. E. E. Foss 

Miss Katharine S. Fowler 
Mrs. James D. Francis 
Mr. Norman D. Fraser 
Mrs. Edward J. Frost 
Mr. William C. Frye 

Mr. G. Gabrielsen 

Miss Fannie E. Gardner 
Miss Dora I. Gay 

Mrs. William Geddes 

Mr. Ingomar Goldsmith 
Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith 
Mr. Lawrence Gott 

Miss Mabel H. Gray 

Mrs. John Harrington Green 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor 
Mrs. Zira R. Grout 

Dr. Elbert A. Gruver 
Mrs. S. P. Hager 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill 
Mrs. Morgan P. Hamilton 
Dr. James T. Hanan 

Mr. Earl C. Hanson 

Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Mrs. R. A. Harper 

Dr. Thomas J. Harris 
Mrs. Augustus S. Harrison 
Mr. John Hastedt 

Mrs. Mary R. Hastings 
Miss Gertrude Hatfield 
Miss Helen Heckman 
Miss Jennie Hedrick 
Miss Charlotte Hine 

Miss Louise K. Holman 
Mrs. Burton Holmes 
Mrs. William J. Holt 

Mrs. Anna May Hulme 
Miss Mary Ingersoll 

Miss Frances Irvin 

Mrs. LeRoy D. Jesseman 
Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Dr. Isaac H. Jones 

Mrs. P. R. Jones 

Miss Anna Juergens 

Mrs. William P. Jupp 
Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 
Mrs. J. B. Kendall 

Mr. John Clarke Kennedy 
Miss Mildred Kennedy 
Miss Mabel M. King 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 
Miss Elizabeth Knowles 
Miss Emma D. Knox 
Mrs. Georgios Kosmopoulos 
Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy 

Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
Miss Florence E. Leadbetter 
Miss S. Margaret LeGore 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard 
Dr. Robert Lewis 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 
Miss Gladys Lloyd 

Miss Henrietta Logan 


Mrs. H. B. Loomis 
Dr. Robert L. Loughran 
Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank Lowden 
Mr. Edgar Lowe 
Miss Florence E. Lucker 
Miss Alta M. Lux 
Mrs. George L. McAlpin 
Miss Lottie H. McKee 
Miss Lilla B. McKenzie 
Miss Mabel McKowen 
Mrs. Louis McLain 
Mrs. Charles MacConnell 
Mrs. Robert L. Maitland 
Mr. A. C. Manning 
Miss Marie K. Mason 
Mrs. Thomas L. Masson 
Mrs. Henry C. Meyers 
Miss Ada R. Miller 
Miss Linda K. Miller 
Miss Jean Mills 
Miss Ruchiel Mirrielees 
Miss Sarah de la Montagnie 
Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 
Mrs. Sidney M. Moore 
Miss Anna I. Morgan 
Mrs. Andrew Morison 
Miss Annette Mueller 
Rev. F. Joseph Mutch 
Mrs. Kurt Neuschutz 
Miss Clara E. Newlee 
Miss Nell Nichol 
Mrs. James F. Norris 
Miss Mary E. Numbers 
Colonel George J. Oden 
Mr. Robert Ostheimer 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley 
Parent-Teacher Association, 
Parker Practice School 
Miss Eleanor Peregrine 
Miss S. F. Perry 
Dr. Otto C. Pickhardt 
Mrs. Frank Platt 
Mrs. Hiland Porter 
Mr. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Miss Sophie A. Pray 
Miss Pauline Ralli 
Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 
Mr. Stanley Frost Rice 
Mr. George W. Roberts 
Miss Grace R. Robertson 
Miss Ruth Robinson 
Miss Cornelia Rodman 
Mrs. John A. Roebling 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 
Mr. A. F. Russell 
San Francisco Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Miss Alice C. Shilling 
Miss E. B. Shultz 
Miss Ruth H. Smead 
Mr. Walter O. Smith 
Mr. C. A. Sparks 
Mrs. L. S. Stoehr 
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Miss Agnes Stowell 
Miss Eleanor Studley 
Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 
Mrs. Arthur V. Taylor 
Dr. Harris Taylor 
Miss Flora L. Terry 
Miss Esther Thomas 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 
Miss J. B. Timberlake 
Toledo League for the Hard 
of Hearing 
Mr. Clarence A. Torrey 
Miss Anna Tucker 


Miss Julia R. Bateman 
Dr. A. Graham Bell 
Mrs. A. Graham Bell 
Prof. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. Harriet Bell 
Miss Luna May Bemis 
Miss Harriet Benson 
Mr. Frank W. Booth 
Mrs. J. B. Breed 

Miss Fanny Brown 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
Miss Mary Coles 

Miss Virginia Cowden 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Mr. William J. Curtis 
Mrs. Emma S. Daddow 
Mr. Charles Deering 
Mr. Fred DeLand 

Mr. B. L. Douredoure 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 


Note: Four on the above list, Miss Mary E. Numbers, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen, Mrs. St. Juliet 
Cullum, and Miss Linda K. Miller, have become life members since the names were last publish 


Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Miss K. Grace Wadleigh 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mr. D. S. Wallbridge 

Mr. Charles W. Ward 

Miss Lavilla Ward 

Miss Sylvia Warren 

Washington Society for the Hard 
of Hearing 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman 

Mrs. William Weeden 

Mrs. John Milton Weeks 

Miss T. Melvia Westling 


DECEASED 


Mrs. L. S. Fechheimer 

Miss Mary Fitch 

Miss Sarah Fuller 

Mrs. James R. Garfield 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 

Miss Kitty Hill 

Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Miss Eleanor C. Jones 

Dr. William E. Keith 

Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 

Mr. George W. King 
Knickerbacker Studio Club 
Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Miss Caroline L. Loomis 

Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Miss Mary T. McCowen 

Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 

Mrs. Vincent Mulford 

Mrs. W. Perry Northrup 


Six are now paying for life memberships on the installment plan. 
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Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
Miss Fairrie L. Willhoyte 
Dr. J. Gordon Wilson 
Miss M. Louise Wimsatt 
Mr. Harry E. Woods 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester 
Miss Anna Dutton Wright 
Mr. John Dutton Wright 
Mrs. John Dutton Wright 
Mr. John Saurez Wright 
Mr. Albert G. Zimmerman 
Miss Elinor C. Zimmerman 


Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
Mr. Ian Perdicaris 

Mrs. Joseph C. Platt 
Miss M. S. Platt 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 
Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 
Miss Anna C. Reinhardt 
Miss Emily S. Richards 
Mrs. Martin Ryerson 
Mr. William A. Saks 
Mrs. Edgar B. Scott 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
Mrs. Emma A. Smith 
Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. C. C. Taft 

Miss Annah S. Taylor 
Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Mrs. Ella Scott Warner 
Miss Emma C. Watkins 
Mr. Henry D. Woods 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale 
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APPLICATION FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a LIFE MEMBER of the American Association to Pro- | 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose fifty dollars ($50) in 
payment. This entitles me to the Volta Review as long as I live. 
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Ask for information, if payment in installments is preferred 
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Out of Bell Telephone making, 


fOR YOUR BETTER HEARING 





er 
: 
n 
in 
k 
| YOU are hard of hearing, you owe it —in any position, even when you lie down. 
7 to yourself to try this Western Electric It provides natural tone — greater volume 
is 7 
Audiphone. It has brought new hearing —and its batteries last longer. 
tase, new happiness to thousands of users! Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 
aiid Made by Bell Telephone makers—based phone that best meets your particular 
Inadvanced technique in hearing aid design needs, after audiometric tests. 
it should help you to hear distinctly in There is a national network of hearing 
foup conversation — at greater distances _ aid service stations. 


Accepted by Council of Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 


Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 


-in Europe by Western Electric Co., Ltd., Bush House, London. 


Western Electric (ccna 
HEARING AID [i : 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 


: Address 
Oya lobt icra slalom utero (=) 
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IS THE TIME 
TO CONSIDER 


New 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 





1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send data on Trimm School Equipment to 
ai Name 


8 School 


Address saehidaitetan scobisamaatalalintl 
Dept. VR 939 

























ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 

All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrica] or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ + + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 


quainted with the idea of hearing conser 
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Problems of Communication 
(Continued from page 594) 
me from the house next door, one of they 
trying to talk to me in the sign languag 
while another flickered the reflected sy. 
light with a mirror. 
| waved back and went down and opened 
the door for a rather breathless youn 
woman who carried a large package unde 
her arm. It is gratifying to be able to stay 
that the manuscript she had been at sud 
pains to deliver was acceptable, the illu 
trations being particularly beautiful, andj 
subsequently appeared in the Vota Re 
view. Incidentally, her taxi meter wa 
ticking away all this time. 

Mr. Calkins’ article inevitably sugges 
reminiscences of this type. and his with 
discussion of his own adventures makes om 
want to write as someone once wrote t 
Grace Ellery Channing. and tell him proué- 
lv. “I, too, am deaf.” 


H. M. 


The Two Year Program in Indiana 
(Continued from page 583) 

(b) 5,323 persons attended 40 lecture 
given by staff members before P.T.A. mee 
ings. teacher conventions. teacher meeting 
service clubs and other organizations. 

(c) The project, objectives and resuk 
of each testing center received widesprex 
publicity, and made many persons # 


tion. 

IV. Objective: To assist in developing 
corrective programs for handicappt 
children. 

(a) 132 city and county superintendett 
received reports which not only describe 
each child’s disorders and needs, but a 
outlined the general corrective educatiom 
program needed in their school system 

(b) Medical examinations were urged 
all children who had hearing defects. 

(c) Explicit instructions were git® 
teachers regarding seating, retardation? 
school, failure in certain subjects, inate 
tion, and other problems of the hard ® 
hearing child in their classroom. 

(d) Special education was reco 
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thep| Much of the work of the clinic last year 
rage | vas of an educational and demonstrative 
sup. ature. Service has been rendered to the 
dild, the parent and the school. How much 
value the chi ‘eives lepends 
yeneg | more sage — child ciee fgets se - EV. LUTHERAN INSTITUTE 
; e follow up wo Oo e oO CO- 
ou} 900 Pngrclaot ath FOR THE DEAF 
inder | perating groups. lo quote Dr. arren ’ age 
sta: Gardner, “The discovery of almost 4,000 Detroit, Michigan 
such| potentially hard of hearing children has (Established 1873) 
illus | dready started a movement toward con- A Prctestant Cenilion Gilitel ter Disk -enl 
ndi} servation of hearing in Indiana that will Hard of Hearing Children. 
Re} gin impetus in the coming years. The All buildings new, modern, and fireproof hav- 
wa| discovery of totally deaf children in the ing BEAUTIFUL HOMELIKE APPOINTMENTS. 
Og aia ie sia 20-acre campus with park and ample play- 
public scnoois Nas ene wel — a serious ground facilities. Children under constant 
gests | error in school administration. supervision of teachers and trained supervisors. 
. oes on wai oe Pupils from the age of three enrolled. Small 
with} Already. various s¢ hool systems have in dan: tales watiets saben 
som] augurated corrective programs, adding two pliances used. 
te | geech supervisors and three lip reading Parents desiring a thorough religious and 
rout} teachers, and one full time tester, a social post” neg a with other advan- 
worker. The school health departments Han be oe eieren wille fer farther: ie 
M. | ae more alert to the needs of the hard 
of hearing child. JOHN A. KLEIN, Director 
ana | lhe following equipment has been add- G06! Wonnte: Annee Catan, Aiton, 
ed, purchased either by or for the various 
wl «hools: 6 group audiometers, 5 pitch au- 
ak diometers, 1 group hearing aid. A sound 
. proof testing room has been built at In- 
met diana University. 
sgh} Other school systems are planning to 
rea purchase audiometers for a periodic test- 
«| ™ program. Four Psi Iota chapters of- 
e fered scholarships to send hard of hearing 
tirls to Happy Trails Camp, the only camp 
in for girls with impaired hearing in the mid- Ready for e Trial Flight 
pe dle west. Another chapter sent two chil- 
dren to the ‘r clinic ¢ iana Uni- 
ap the summer clinic at Indi ina Uni REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
den} “ity. The American Legion and Ki- 
vibe wanis each sent one. DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
ge} this coming year the clinic will attempt 
joni} @ Te-examine the speech defective chil- 


' . Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
eS dren who were examined the first year. P P & y 


div In this way it may be determined what 
4s change has come about in their speech and 


Children prepared for hearing schools. 


The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
give further recommendations to parents and 

teachers may be made. The hearing clinic 
atte is expected to relocate in all cities which 
were chosen as centers this year. Since it 
will require less time for retests, more 
owns and rural districts will have the bene- 


it of the additional tests. 


Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 
aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 
hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 
Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 
Low battery drain. 
Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 


available. 
Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


2003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 











GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 591) 
volume of the series, deals with experiments 
older deaf children may perform, and “My 
Club Book” may be used as a work book, 
with space for keeping records. 
The two volumes, “Through the Year” 
and “Winter Comes and Goes,” were given 
to a little deaf girl of nine, who is doing 
third grade work in a country school for 
hearing children, supplemented by private 
tutoring at home. Her teacher writes: 
“Johnita has read all of ‘Through the Year 
and has started ‘Winter Comes and Goes.’ I have 
noticed several things about these books. While 
much of the pleasure Johnita takes in them has 
been derived from the fact that they deal with 
familiar things, that is not the chief cause of their 
success, for there have been many other books 
dealing with her environment to which she did 
not respond. 
“In these books, first of all, the language is 
simple, and she has no difficulty following the 
context. The thoughts are not obscured by worti- 
ness. The book definitely states that a caterpillar 
eats leaves, that the sun casts a shadow, that the 
leaves fall in the autumn. The phraseology i: 
direct. 
“The information has proved timely and usefil 
on numerous occasions. Many things that came 
up at home could be explained at school by wha 
we read in the book; or what we read at schod 
could be substantiated by reality at home. Fo 
instance, Johnita’s mother started a bird book; 
and we read immediately about the oriole’s nest in 
‘Winter Comes and Goes.’ When we learned about 
shadows and what caused them, Johnita was fas 
cinated. I should add my thanks to Johnita’s, for 
the books have helped me teach a good many 
times.”—-CiwA GRIFFITHS. 





The Use of Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 568) 


film. It is a good substitute for first-hani 
contact with factories, where the school # 
located far from the centers of industry. 

For the primary classes, there are cle 
erly-arranged story films. The first half 
the film presents a series of pictures wilh 
out captions. The children can make ¥ 
their own story, after viewing and discut 
ing the pictures. The last half of the fil 
presents the same pictures but with ci 
tions. The children, having written the! 
own story, will love to see the second hal 
of the film and compare their story wi} 
the captions on the screen. 
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Progress in New England Schools 
(Continued from page 565) 


Research 
The Clarence W. Barron Research De- 


gartment consists of three divisions: the 
Psychological Division; the Division Inves- 
ligating Heredity of Deafness; and the 
Division of Experimental Phonetics. In 
September, 1928, psychological research 
was begun under the direction of Dr. Kurt 
Koffka, Professor of Psychology at Smith 
College. Full-time psychological investiga- 
tion has been conducted since then. Inves- 
tigations have been confined to percep- 
ive processes, lip-reading, vocalization of 
preschool deaf children and a comparative 
study of the sentence structure of deaf and 
hearing children. The main objective of 
psychological research is to ascertain differ- 
ences, if there are any, in the learning pro- 
cesses of deaf and hearing children. A 
comprehensive report of the results ob- 
tained to date will be ready for distribution 
inmonograph form early next year. 

In January, 1930, investigation concern- 
ing the heredity of deafness was initiated 
by Dr. Morris Steggerda, Professor of 
loology at Smith College. The results of 
this investigation are being prepared for 
publication and should be ready for release 
in approximately a year. 

In September, 1932, the Research Divi- 
sion of Experimental Phonetics was in- 
stituted for the purpose of acquiring more 
definite and precise knowledge concerning 
the speech of the deaf; especially of the 
congenitally deaf. This division is inter- 
ested only in gaining knowledge for the 
improvement of the deaf child’s speech. 
Some of the findings have appeared in 
scientific journals under Dr. C. V. Hudgins’ 
name. The three research divisions are co- 
ordinately endeavoring to contribute to the 
epremoent of instruction of deaf chil- 
ren, 


The true purpose of education is... . . to 
develop, to their fullest extent, the capacities 
of every kind with which the God who made 
us has endowed us. 


—ANNA JAMESON, Education. 
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“IT’S EASY TO TELEPHONE 
WITH THIS 
LITTLE AMPLIFIER!” 


Ta ALAS SS 








Most people with im- 
paired hearing find tele- 
phoning easy and 
pleasant with the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier—a 
small box that may be in- 
stalled inconspicuously 
at any telephone. A 
switch turns it on and 
off—and a volume con- 
trol knob adjusts it to 
your particular hearing 
deficiency. A demonstra- 
tion can be arranged at 
your convenience—with- 
out charge. Simply write 
your local Bell 
Telephone 


Company. 








MY HEARING’S BAD— 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I'll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
MADISON EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
lage, O. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





A.A.P.T.S.D. MEMBERS — Ask the Volta 
Bureau about prices of magazines for which 
you wish to subscribe. Probably you can save 
money by placing all your subscriptions through 
Association headquarters. List the magazines 
you like to read and ask for a quotation. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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YOU HEAR BETTER 
AND CLEARER WITH 


RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 








Social contacts...business engagements 
are entered into with the old enthusi- 
asm. Voices which you used to hear are 
brought back with all their clearness 
and understandability. Prove it your- 
self by visiting your Radioear dealer. 


How “MASTERPIECE” 


HAS THESE LATEST ADVANTAGES 


fhe smallest receiver ever made by Radioear 
. . . Lighter and more comfortable . 
to conceal than ever . . . Operates fully in 


. . Easier 


every position . . . Only one small battery 


. Air or bone conduction. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Manufacturers 
20! Radioear Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Beverly Rd. 





‘Betty. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
M. EVELYN PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City t 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 590) 


It was the largest wheel ever made, 

It was named for the man who invented jt 
The wheel was 270 feet in diameter and 
825 feet in circumference. 

The wheel had swinging observation cars, 
There were 36 of these swinging cars, 
Each car carried 40 persons. 

The Ferris Wheel was one of the attrae. 
tions at the Chicago World Fair in 1893. 
The Ferris Wheel, which was the largeg 
wheel ever made, was named for the man 
who invented it, and was an attraction a 
the Chicago World Fair in 1893. The 
wheel was 270 feet in diameter and 8% 
feet in circumference, and had 36 swing. 
ing observation cars, each one carrying 4 
persons. 


Doctor of Literature 


(Continued from page 588) 


ought to employ school girls to help he 
dispose of her book covers—or to find 
work for her to do. But apparently theres 
still truth in the old notion that if on 
makes a better mousetrap the world wil 
find its way to his door. As nearly as! 
can judge, Vera has never had to solic 
work—it comes to her. People tell her 
what to do—and then pay her for doin 
it!” 

“Speak for yourself, Frank,” laughei 
y. “I’m sure that Vera never came ti 
you looking for work—and apparently yo 
are determined to become one of her be! 
scrapbook customers. Yes—find somethin 
that needs to be done—do it well—and you 
have a profitable job for life!” 


The First Sixteen Years 


(Continued from page 581) 


cause he read lips, spoke clearly, att 
mirabile dictu, did not know the sign la 
guage at all. My success in my work 
my employer, with the passing of the yeal* 
to advance me to the position of assistal 
general manager. I was going places! 


(To be continued) 
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HEAR sounn CLEARLY 


WITH THE NEW 


" Du tatton 


THE VEST- POCKET-WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


e e 
DURATRON COST 
GIVES ONLY ONE 
CRYSTAL HUNDRED 
CLEAR DOLLARS, 
HEARING LIBERAL TIME 
WITHOUT PAYMENTS 
CARBON EASILY 
DISTORTION ARRANGED. 
e S 





The above illustration is the New DURATRON in exact size and contains 
everything with which to hear except the small size battery and air receiver 


DURATRON contains no carbon noises— just clear natural hearing 
and true understandability. Hear at the theater, at church, and 
other public places. 

Write, today, for your trial and try DURATRON where you will use 
it, at church, at the bridge table, or in other public places where 
you have difficulty hearing—let these tests decide for you. 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted’’ and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adultheod. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


NB cinssessosivicaunnonnignessinvonsiesiosans $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GN TE eicnsiesetsicncconinneeinnenaianmness $2.75 


LIP READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
WII vce cccessareus ste ancevesceachskcocienbacscnes $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF. 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


Se SMIUD  oasccsasscacisscceteecssecsaesccsssaes $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 

| i RRR ae RE ree $6.50 

ee Fe a See eer ae $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
1945 N. Fremont St. Chicago, III. 
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Great Danes 


(Continued from page 578) 


gentle face was so expressive, her gestures 
so eloquent, that I assumed during nearly 
an hour, that she understood all I sai 
to her. 

When we remarked that we had gone ty 
Grundtvig’s Cathedral and inquired about 
the robe and the ruff worn by the preacher, 
she brought out, for our inspection, the 
Bishop’s ruff and robe, which were ident. 
cal with the others, save that her hus 
band’s robe was made of silk and satin 
instead of cotton. 

The Bishop personally conducted 1 

through the imposing old Cathedral, for 
an hour or more. We entered through 
a stone passageway from his Palace; the 
last visitors who had traversed this cor 
ridor before us, he said, had been the 
King and Queen. The present King’s par. 
ents are buried in the Cathedral, and nu 
merous other rulers, back through the cen- 
turies to Harold Bluetooth, the first Chris 
tian king, in the tenth century. I wa 
particularly eager to see his tomb, and that 
of the great Queen Margaret; hers was ex 
tremely impressive, with an alabaster ¢- 
figy. But I was unable to find anything 
pertaining to Harold, and finally asked the 
Bishop where it was located, and what 
gave Harold his curious nickname. But 
all they know is that Harold is somewhere 
within Roskilde’s walls. 
: This Cathedral is but one of the many 
ancient monuments in and near Coper 
hagen. Every taste can be gratified by 
that fascinating city, and each visitor leave 
with a collection of favorite memories 
Among mine is Hans Andersen’s Littl 
Mermaid, a life-size bronze seated on 4 
rock at the water’s edge near the Royal 
Yacht Club, in the pavilion of which on 
can enjoy a perfect dinner while watching 
the moon rise over a park on one side 
and in another direction, overlooking 
Copenhagen’s scintillant waterfront. 

There are many reminders in Copet 
hagen of Denmark’s gentle story-teller: 
the King’s Garden, for instance, his life 
size seated figure, which seems, despilt 
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» bronze, a speaking likeness; and, by 
yy of contrast, one might pe Oskar 
yidsen’s restaurant, frequented by An- 
len, which still serves an elaborate 
morrebrod, said to have been his favorite: 
isp bacon, tomato, liver-paste with truf- 
ys, meat jelly and horseradish. (This is 
wky fare; but the Danes preclude any 
istafian results by their inveterate bi- 
n, the sce-riding. ) 
dent. Within an hour or two of Copenhagen, 
i sKronborg Castle at Elsinore, associated 
satin {iit the greatest of all Danes to the Eng- 
ih-speaking world. But so large was the 
wwd of tourists who visited the Castle 
sith the Steuarts and me, that we never 
ne felt Hamlet’s presence. If his ghost 
junts the wind-swept platform overlook- 
- con (8 the sea, it must do so at night, when 
nthe (28et Visitors have gone. 
pe In view of the present appalling state 
1 mt" affairs in Europe, I think most fre- 
a quently of the throne room in Rosenborg 
“hrs latle, built in the early 17th century by 
a King Christian IV. “Guarding” the throne 
1 that three heroic-size lions in attitudes 
sa thich symbolize respectively, “T am awak- 
ef {ne “" am ready, “Come if you dare.” 
chin Now that Germany’s mad dogs are loose 
1 the | S22» and that Denmark’s southern Jut- 
whl and, a rich dairy province, is coveted 
But hy the Nazis, it may happen that the Danes 
re. vil have need again of their ancient de- 
lnsive spirit. 
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aves (Continued from page 586) 
ries tually did—once). . er 
iittle} ing aid? Good! If it’s better than the one 
mn é}Im wearing now and costs less than a 
oyalfthousand dollars, I'll buy it. I'll give you 
os" hour now, and if that isn’t time enough, 
hing}ome up to the house after dinner.” (I 
side,f sold him in twenty minutes. If many sold 
king} like that, hearing aids would be cheaper— 


much cheaper. ) 


po 

: in 
life} How about sending in some of your hear- 
pitt} '"g aid experiences to this department? 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a_ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... 


$10.00 


Series II. Four usm ad 12 stories 
each, with manual__._____ $17.00 
Oe S| ee a: $10.00 


Series I, II and III._.._..___ $35.00 
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OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Just Out! 


Straight Language Discusses Arithmetic 
55e, postpaid 

Suggestions for Mental Development 
50c, postpaid 

By 
Edith Fitzgerald and Marie Kennard 
Order From 
Marie Kennard, School for the Deaf, 
Cave Spring, Georgia 





The remaining copies of 
GRADED LESSONS IN SPEECH 
by Enfield Joiner 
are at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Order your copy now. 
Price — $1.00 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 


Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to deaf pupils who need more 
lip reading and voice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


* himself. 








Please mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


when answering advertisements 











> KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 





Study. Perhaps Junior doesn’t like to stud 
Neither did John Adams—the same John Adam 
who was our second President. But when hi 
father offered him a choice of mastering }j 
Latin grammar or digging a ditch out in th 
meadow, John decided, after two days of swey. 
ing under the hot New England sun, that stud 
had its points.—Frances Cavanah. 


Our abilities are not as important as th 
use we make of them.—Frank J. O’Brien. 


Laughter. If the laughter of youth today 
becomes the energy of the world tomorrow, & 
we not owe to posterity some investment in gle 
and in the possibilities of romance?—Clara I 
Laughlin. 


Home. The great and over-shadowing pet 
of the boy’s life is not, as many suppose, his 
bad companions, or his bad books, or his bal 
habits; it is the peril of homelessness. I & 
not mean merely the having no bed or rom 
that can be called one’s own, but that home 
lessness which may exist even in luxuriow 
houses—the isolation of the boy’s soul; the lad 
of anyone to listen to him; the loss of roots t 
hold him to his place and make him grow. This 
is what drives the boy into the arms of evil, ani 
makes the street his home and the gang lis 
family; or else drives him in upon himself, int 
uncommunicated imaginings and feverish desires 

If there is one thing a boy cannot bear, ité 
He is by nature a gregarious anim 
and if the group which nature gives him is é& 
nied, then he gives himself to any group whid 
may solicit him.—Dr. Frances G. Peabody. 


The opinions of men who think are alway 
growing and changing, like living children- 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


There’s a tremendous difference betwet 
a little pig and a little prig; but one is about 
bad as the other. 

At all times, therefore, it is of vital important 
that certain habits of politeness and of decent 
should never be undermined. There is no @ 
cuse for letting your little boy and girl get im 


a habit of not brushing their hair and washilif 


their faces, and changing their clothes for ® 
evening meal.—Emily Post. 
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AWAD: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 





Pollyanna.—Once upon a time there was a 
nice little girl who had two much loved pets- 
acat and a canary. She loved them both very 
mich indeed. As you will appreciate, it was 
inevitable that the canary should sooner or later 
disappear. One day it did, and there was no 
doubt where it had disappeared. But did the 
little girl grow bitter and scold the cat? Not 
at all. She looked at the bright side of things. 
lid this little girl. So she patted the cat’s head 
and stroked its back affectionately, and as it 
purred loudly the little girl cried out to her 
mother: “See, mother! Now I have two pets in 
one!” 


Movies.—A boy dashed out of the front door 
of a house, down the steps and out to the side- 
walk where he leaped into the air and fell with 
a thud. An astonished witness hurried up and 
lifted the boy to his feet. He didn’t seem to 
be much hurt. “What in the world were you 
trying to do?” asked the rescuer. The boy 
flushed. “I just forgot,” he explained. “Mom 
fnally told me that I could go to the movies 
this afternoon and I rushed out in such a hurry 
to jump on my bicycle and get down to get 
there before the show started—that I didn’t no- 
tice my bicycle wasn’t standing here.” 


For Stamp Collectors.—I am licked before | 
start out, yet I always deliver the goods. I am 
stamped on at the beginning, but not at the finish. 
[always get in a corner and [ start in by getting 
in a box, but I find my way out. I sometimes look 
like three cents or less, but that doesn’t lessen my 
importance at all, though I have to be stuck on 
something before I can do any work. I am a 
postage stamp!-—E. D. Gibbons. 

Hear! Hear!—Mr. an was a man of few 
words. He stopped in at the music store to ob- 
tain some music for his wife. “Mikado libretto,” 
he said to the clerk. The clerk, evidently a new 
one, looked a trifle startled. “What did you 
say?” she asked. “Mikado libretto,” said Mr. 
Jones. The young woman blushed. “I’m sorry,” 
she apologized, “I mean—me no spika Italian.” 


_ Advertising.— The manager of the motion 
picture theater was furious. “Why, what in the 
world is wrong?” asked the first assistant. “What's 
wrong?” howled the manager. “Look at the way 
you've fixed up that sign out in front: Smiling 
Eyes—“With a Strong Cast.” 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 
Begin any time 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


For Appointments 


yracuse 





peech Reading 


tudio Write or Phone 
ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. 33 Phone: 5-8061 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 
Private Lessons Teacher Training 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Seriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 








School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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An opera singer’s voice can be Joud — and unintelligible, | Voes 
even in English. It is largely low frequency vowel sounds ati 
(100 to 2500 cycles) — the weak consonant sounds are rs 
drowned out and lost in the distance. Ox 
, , — — I 
A whisper, if loud enough and near enough, 1s intelligible. of 
It is high frequency (1500 to 8000 cycles) but weak. “i 
“Frequency” simply means the number of vibrations per | 4 7 
second of the sound waves. ” 
At 

Therefore for clearness the weak high frequencies must be 7 
strengthened, and for /ouwdness and naturalness the low fre- it | 
quencies must be present. ~~ 
Normal ears can understand speech within the range of 500] 4" 
to 3000 cycles — hearing 83% and guessing the rest. all 


Handicapped ears should suffer no suppression of the fre-} 4H: 
quency range. A range of 60 to 8,000 sounds practically the 








normal and is perfectly intelligible, although the limits of = 
the human ear are 30 to 16,000. de 
Thi 

For good hearing no frequency should drown out its of 
neighbor. the 
fou 
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